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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


PAIN is in flames. Austria has been wiped off the map. 

China is engulfed in slaughter. France is unable to 

reconcile her contending factions. The United States is 
in the throes of a prolonged economic crisis. The United 
Kingdom is overburdened with debt which it is idle to imagine 
she can ever repay. Germany and Italy have exhausted their 
gold holdings and have little if any foreign credit. Russia, so 
far as we know anything of her, has no hope of regaining 
immediate stability either political or commercial. Christi- 
anity with its humanising influences is at a discount in many 
if not most countries. Religion is banned alike in Orthodox 
Russia and Mahomedan Turkey, while in Germany the only 
brand of deist teaching permitted by the State is said to be 
distinguishable from paganism only by official eyes. Science 
is devoting much of its time and energy to the perfection of 
air warfare in all its branches, and levies a daily toll through 
its agency on human life and human achievement in the art 
and comfort whereby man has made life possible and even 
agreeable. 

The contemplation of this threatened collapse of that 
civilised relationship of man to man and nation to nation 
which has been evolving for the last three centuries, and which 
survived the calamities of the Great War fills everyone, with 
the exception seemingly of the two or three persons mainly 
responsible for the present turmoil, with apprehension. The 
passivity and numbness of mind visible in every nation is 
astonishing. Let some self-appointed ‘“‘ Leader” call, and it 
is traitorous not to respond. The propaganda of a controlled 
Press, the hypnotic power of the personal broadcast, the 
repressive power of military mechanisms are indeed aids to 
an Executive which, if they had been even suspected as likely 
to exist twenty years ago, would have made a vast difference 
at Versailles. Boundaries and treaties would have been far 
otherwise fashioned than they were. Most alarming of all is 
the spirit in which leaders suggest the almost synchronous 
acceptance and repudiation of obligations, and the zeal with 
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which the followers applaud such morality. It dates from the 
imposition of insensate reparations imposed with the raptur- 
ous approval of peoples as well as Governments. It showed 
itself again in the inevitable repudiation of these impossible 
burdens. It spread as it was bound to from finance to diplo- 
macy, and treaties went the way of loans. Now it has become 
part of the technique of international relations to accept and 
to violate obligations almost in the same breath. Here are 
the two most recent examples occurring as I write. The Times 
of to-day (March 28th, 1938) reports from Rome that “ it is 
public knowledge that no reinforcements have been sent to 
Spain for many months and the Italian forces in Spain are 
much reduced in number. The engagements assumed in 
London are confirmed in the most explicit and loyal manner 
on the Italian side.”” But on March 26th The Times reports 
from Spain, “ Nothing can save the Government in Spain 
except foreign intervention on terms equal to the help Italy 
and Germany are giving to General Franco . . . under the 
terrible punishment meted out by the newly arrived German 
and Italian air units.” Then follows a statement from the 
Italian authorities of the Italian losses, and the information 
that the non-Intervention Committee was resuming its sitting 
—all this in the same week. Again : at the beginning of March 
Herr Hitler, in the Reichstag, vehemently attacked the 
British Press for asserting that he was preparing the 40,000 
Austrian Nazis interned in Germany for a march into Austria. 
He declared it was “‘a malicious lie”—on March toth he 
sent them on that very march. I do not quote these examples 
of diplomatic methods as illustrations of the mala fides of 
Italian or German rulers, but as showing the extreme diffi- 
culty of negotiations with Governments to whom truth and 
candour are strangers. Such Governments see, I imagine, no 
impropriety in their methods of diplomacy, which make it 
quite obvious why they cannot sustain or approve the semi- 
public consultations at Geneva or the round table statements 
of the League, necessitating comparative frankness. 

The long-drawn-out continuance and now the resumption 
of the non-Intervention proceedings lead one to fear that our 
own negotiators have been the victims of assurances and 
pledges which were and are merely the weapons of antagon- 
ists to whom the end was everything and the means less than 
nothing. There can be no doubt that the precautions desired 
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by Mr. Eden as preliminaries prior to conversation were more 
than justified. At home, certainly, and abroad eventually, 
Mr. Chamberlain will pay dearly for his credulity. 

By the absorption of Austria into completely unified 
Germany not only has an unbroken frontier of despotic 
government stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic been 
established, but a moral barrier transcending the material 
one has come into being. All intellectual contact between 
West and East is under control of the Dictators. The demo- 
cratic ideals of Great Britain, France, the Low Countries or 
Scandinavia can be intercepted and denied on their way to 
Poland, the Balkans, and their neighbours. Trade, military 
assistance, political consultation, commercial relations, are 
at the mercy of a couple of successful adventurers who, having 
reduced their fellow nationals to submissive acceptance of 
their own political philosophy, are without doubt recuperating 
for the next effort. By the use of the word submissive I do 
not mean to imply that Germans or Italians do not applaud or 
appreciate the spectacular accomplishments of their respective 
leaders. I am certain that the great majority do applaud and 
it would be a great mistake to think otherwise. 

But it is an applause without alternative, and that it is and 
must be so, is mutually accepted. It happens, however, to be 
within my own knowledge that German soldiers occupying 
Austria warned Austrian Nazis that there was another side to 
Nazism which they had had to put up with for five years, and 
which Austrians would be tired of in one. They had in mind 
not only the glamour of success embodied in glittering arms 
and spectacular efficiency, but the daily tribute of silenced 
anxiety which the nation pays to the Leader. No freedom to 
speak or write as ambition prompts, or curiosity invites, 
no power to worship as belief requires, no right to do anything 
except obey ; no liberty to trade or to travel as profit or 
desire suggest. Moreover, while Nazis and those whom they 
control are cut off from free and easy companionship with 
their fellow-countrymen, they are no whit less separated from 
the outside world. The stories told and the beliefs current in 
Italy as to the economic conditions in Britain are incredible. 
They react by intention and by inference, to the glory of 
the Leader. Hard as life may be he has at least led them away 
from the privations which the English patiently and im- 
potently, such is the legend, endure. 
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It is apparently less easy to deceive Germany as to the 
physical condition of the rest of Europe. But the distortion of 
facts and the misrepresentation of motives go in that country 
far beyond the mistakes caused in every land by the dis- 
similarity of mental outlook. It is part of the system by which 
modern oligarchy keep their places. It has been brought to a 
fine art, and is under a special ministry headed by one of the 
most important persons in the Government. It is intolerable 
that we should place reliance on conversations and negotia- 
tions conducted with governments brought up in such an 
atmosphere. A glance at the reproduction of the Berlin 
Volksbund map shows the racial and cultural barrier which 
now threatens all theory of life based on personal predilection 
being permitted to any of the East European communities. 

It shows, moreover, how many and how spread are the 
regions in which may be found reasons, similar to the Austrian 
excuse, for intervention leading up to occupation and absorp- 
tion. It bids us reflect how limited are the resources of those who 
desire resistance to the onward march of autocracy, and how 
slight can be that resistance if those menaced are cut off from 
all outside help. It may be argued that whatever be the dis- 
like to foreign political domination, and not least when it 
takes the form of German domination of which Poland, 
Yugoslavia and Roumania have recent experience, that 
the difference between the actual methods of Government in 
the Reich and those at work in any of the Balkan States are 
hardly distinguishable. In considerable measure this argu- 
ment must be accepted. It is, indeed, strange and disturbing 
that the spread of education and the advancement of science 
seem to incline man to accept at the bidding of individual 
adventurers a tyrannous exercise of power which his fathers 
have spent blood and treasure freely to snatch away from 
hereditary rulers. It may, of course, be due to nothing but 
the difference between swords and pitchforks, as compared 
with aeroplanes and machine-guns, the weighting of the scales 
in favour of organised government. Whatever the cause of 
the phenomenon it exists, and must be reckoned as one of the 
considerations to be taken into account in estimating the 
conditions in Europe. 

The fact, however, is that the autocracy in the Balkans is 
held in check by the turbulent temper of the people and by 
adhesion to some of the forms of constitutionalism, while 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia are Republics in more than name, 
with Hungary a republic in all but name. In addition there is 
no person in any one of these States who can compare in force 
of character with the German and Italian dictators. These 
may or may not have built systems longer lived than them- 
selves. Few would venture to say that their system will not 
last as long as they do. But who would insure the continuance 
of the personal rule in any of the East European kingdoms for 
more than from month to month? 

The controlling forces in these States are not much less 
responsible than the framers of the Peace treaties for the 
present imbroglio, which had its origin in the mutilation of 
Austria. Accustomed to membership and even leadership 
in a great Empire, it was left adrift as an insignificant 
State without spiritual or material support. Had it been 
allowed a King and a Court at Vienna, these would have 
attracted the Austrian Germans as Berlin never could have 
done. It is arguable and believed that in those early days 
such a Vienna would have caught Bavaria as well. Since 
there was no such rallying point, and as there was justifiable 
alarm at the confiscatory tendencies of the then Government, 
Austria, apart from Vienna, turned outwards to Berlin. The 
policy of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg came too late, and its very 
success brought Hitler upon it. The net result of the natural 
fears and jealousies of the Eastern States and of their un- 
fortunate lack of vision and experience is that for an impotent 
monarchy has been substituted an uncontrollable visionary 
who advances like Cromwell he knows not whither. 

I have tried to indicate above that Europe has been cut 
in two by the German seizure of Austria ; that the advance 
in knowledge and especially in science has been followed un- 
expectedly by the increase of power and exercise of tyranny 
by every Executive east of Luxemburg, and by the corre- 
sponding subservience of the individual citizen: that some 
two hundred million Europeans are deprived of all freedom 
of speech, knowledge, trade, or religion: and that whatever 
may be the nominal form of the despotism, Fascist, Nazi, or 
Communist, they all rely on the same methods of force, ruth- 
lessness, and brutality comparable only to those of the 
Sicilian Bomba against whom Gladstone roused not only 
England but Europe. The effect of this return to the methods 
of barbarism on countries still attached to the principles, or 
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at least to the profession of democratic liberalism is likely to 
be serious. In unlucky Austria force has displaced law, in 
Czechoslovakia it openly threatens it. Is any country safe? 

There are three main groups of States whose life is in 
jeopardy, first Scandinavia, Belgium and Holland, second the 
Balkan countries with Poland, Hungary and Greece, and 
lastly England and France. There are obviously wide differ- 
ences of peril and of power in the case of each country, and it 
is only possible in this paper to deal very generally with their 
problems. Still a picture may perhaps be given which reveals 
the probabilities of the near future. Scandinavia has only two 
territories to forfeit to ambition: the Aland Islands and 
Schleswig. They would be ultimate rather than immediate 
spoils, to be garnered after a victorious campaign rather than 
to be the cause of an uncertain conflict. Moreover, Swedish 
commerce depends largely on Germany for a market, while 
the latter looks always for Swedish iron. There is not much 
danger of an immediate clash between the Reich and Scan- 
dinavia. The Low Countries are so plainly under British 
observation that designs on them can only be entertained as 
part of major strife with England, and for the immediate 
future can be laid aside. 

Far different is the outlook of the East European countries. 
The obliteration of Austria has brought Germany to their 
very doors while Italy is their neighbour by sea and land. 
Collectively they number 60 to 70 millions, they have shown 
themselves skilful and resolute soldiers, habituated to war by 
tradition and practice, and having achieved freedom quite 
recently after centuries of servitude may be expected to value 
it and to defend it vigorously. They are ruled by dynasties 
who might welcome a Kaiser but hardly Dr. Goebbels, and | 
who, fairly efficient as rulers, are not unpopular as monarchs. 
The Governments are now on correct, even friendly terms, 
and accustomed to consultation inter se. Their populations 
are not homogeneous, and there are deep religious dissensions. 

Although Germany and Italy have done their utmost to 
create discord, contact and common action has so far been 
maintained in the Balkans. The weak point in their entente 
lies in the geography of Czechoslovakia as related not only 
to Germany but also to Hungary. The map alluded to shows 
how plain to-day is the invitation to Germany to move on 
Prague, and with the same technique as was adopted in the 
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case of Vienna. The rehearsals are proceeding apace. Ex- 
pression of opinion or criticism of Government, repressed with 
every circumstance of brutality in Germany becomes an 
apostolic virtue in Czecho-Germans. Revolt of opinion is 
now being subsidised, rebellion in arms will not be allowed to 
linger by the way. Who can hinder Germany or rescue the 
Czechs? France has declared that she will, and possibly 
believes that she can. Now look again at the map of Europe. 
How is she going to get at Czechoslovakia? Does it not de- 
pend on her own relations with Poland and Yugoslavia? 
Even with a strictly neutral Italy, and reflection may create 
the strictest neutrality, could she reach Prague from either 
North or South in time to save it? She might avenge it on 
the Rhine, but at what a cost! If France declined the easier 
task in 1936, will she engage in the heavier one in 1939? 
Only, I suspect, on the one condition that all the eastern 
countries are with her, and that Italy is neutral. Is France 
equal to the diplomatic and military requirements? I should 
doubt her ability or willingness to shoulder the burden unless 
she was assured of British co-operation. Can we or ought we 
to co-operate actively ? 

The duty of co-operation must depend on the aims for the 
attainment of which co-operation is sought. There are two 
such principal objects to which France and England alike 
subscribe. The first is the maintenance, or should I not say 
the re-establishment, of a real peace in Europe. The second 
is the right of every country to settle its own form of Govern- 
ment free from the interference of any foreign power. That 
neither of these principles is maintained in Europe at present 
must be admitted by all. That their continual violation must 
lead to eventual chaos is equally admitted. 

Two other things are beyond question. No nation will move 
to stop the practice of piracy unless England decides to lead, 
and the United States will, while laying down rules for the 
conduct of international relations by other countries, cert- 
ainly never translate her words into action, Starting with 
this knowledge, what do we owe Europe as well as ourselves ? 
The flabby conduct of foreign affairs by successive British 
governments is one of the major causes of trouble. We 
speak unceasingly of a League of Nations policy and we never 
had the courage to force the League to fulfil its obligation to 
the world and in particular to Germany by carrying through 
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universal disarmament. Unilateral disarmament was an act 
of moral cowardice and of incredible folly. A clear under- 
standing with pre-Nazi Germany would have brought French 
Cabinets to their senses. Collective security would be in 
existence and Hitler would not be in a position to endanger 
European tranquillity. Can we pay our debt to the smaller 
States of Europe who are our creditors indeed ? I believe we 
can if we think sometimes in terms of our own power, which 
incidentally Mr. Chamberlain says “ terrifies” him. It does 
not seem to terrify anyone else, though there is, I am sure, 
a misapplication of means to ends by our Government, which 
has mainly contributed to the confusion in which vainglorious 
dictators stride unrebuked. 

Our means, save on the memorable occasion of Nyon, have 
been confined to “ protests,” the unavailing contents of which 
are the amusement of the German comic Press, to question- 
naires which remain unanswered, and to “ warnings ” which 
are rudely ignored. We have other means at our disposal 
better understood by Germany and better paid attention to. 
We have a navy offcially nearly three times the size of the 
German navy. I cannot find out that in practice it is any less. 
There are a German fleet, German commerce, and German 
ports all extremely vulnerable, and well known to this pranc- 
ing Fihrer to be so. There is a large German population on 
the edge of scarcity of food and raw materials. There is a 
skilful and highly trained general staff the recent heads of 
which were very unwilling to risk an adventure by which the 
army might find itself committed to war. There is a German 
Treasury and, indeed, an Italian Treasury also, living on its 
own fat, and living only from day to day. In spite of all these 
vulnerable factors in the German position our Government 
lets itself be cowed by propaganda which, ignoring all these 
weaknesses, concentrates on the irresistible powers of an air 
force, in truth tested only in combat with unorganised Spani- 
ards. In 1914 the British had to face a Germany, on whom it 
had the resolution to declare war, subject to none of the handi- 
caps mentioned above. Why is the courage exhibited by 
Government and people then, lacking now? Is it not rather, 
as I am sure, that the people are rising to the emergency and 
the Government are hanging back? Few things are certain in 
ordinary life, nothing is more than “ probable” in inter- 
national life. But it is almost certain that if we hold back 
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now the Fihrer, emboldened, even justified, by long-continued 
impunity will spring on Prague as he sprang on Vienna. 
Eventually we shall have to stand up to him when enriched 
by the spoils of the Austrian and Czechoslovakian lands in 
minerals, in men, in commerce and in territory. We are 
perhaps at the turning point of Empire when our fate is still 
in our own hands, but if we do start down the wrong road 
control passes from us. It is as sure as anything can be sure 
that if we state a bold policy with firmness, and adhere to it, 
we shall not lack active and determined friends who will, for 
their own sakes, see the matter through. Beneath the crust 
of acquiescence they are many, both Germans and Italians, 
who would welcome a less drastic rule of life, a less challenging 
attitude to dissentients in Europe, less brutal to those at 
home. But nothing will be gained by climbing down in every 
conversation. The latest at Rome is finished but not yet 
officially acknowledged. The Times tells us that Italy’s 
special position in the Mediterranean is to be recognised, and 
in turn she kindly recognises that free passage through is 
essential to us. We are to recognise the disappearance of 
Abyssinia, but are allowed to whisper it from under the 
umbrella of the League put up to hide our blushes. Our action 
in Palestine is to be so regulated that it will not prejudice 
Italy’s position in the East. Italian garrisons in Libya are to 
stand at half what they were a month ago, i.e. after 30,000 
men had been added to them six months ago. Then as a ges- 
ture of unexpected good will the Italian troops and material 
are to be withdrawn from Spain about the time when the 
purpose for which they were sent is accomplished. I suppose 
Mr. Chamberlain is proud of his Agreement, and will shortly 
ask England to be proud of it also. I hope for his sake that 
our Ambassador is to be allowed to edit Mussolini’s speech on 
the pact which is to follow. I recall that about eighteen 
months after Lord Beaconsfield brought “ Peace with 
honour ” back from Berlin, he and his party were badly 
beaten at the election. What happens to a Prime Minister 
who produces peace without honour the electorate will tell 
us eighteen months hence. 
Cuartes E. Hospuovuse. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AFTER THE 
GERMAN COUP. 
TT Gi German seizure of Austria has, in the words of Mr. 


Chamberlain, created “ a new situation in Europe,” and 

all the Powers, but especially the small states in her 
vicinity, are anxiously taking stock of that situation and 
wondering who will be the next victim, and whether the Western 
democracies are permanently reduced to impotence. For 
sheer ruthless brutality there has been nothing like it since 
the days of Frederick the Great, who employed very similar 
methods in his seizure of Silesia from Maria Theresa. There 
is, however, a still greater defiance of treaty pledges: for in 
his famous Reichstag speech of May 21st, 1935, Herr Hitler 
had—quite voluntarily—announced that “ Germany neither 
intends nor wishes to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Austria, to annex Austria or to conclude an Anschluss,” and 
on January 30th, 1937, he had assured Europe that “ the 
period of so-called surprises is now over.” In July 1936 he 
had concluded a convention respecting Austria’s independ- 
ence, and had supplemented this as recently as February 12th, 
1938. If none of these pledges deterred him from marching 
into Austria, what reliance can possibly be placed by other 
Powers on his plighted word ? 

His method is a combination of “ Power Politics” and 
shock tactics, seemingly applied as part of a carefully calcu- 
lated plan of advance. Everything shows that it had long 
been prepared, down to the smallest details, so that thousands 
of his supporters throughout Austria were ready at a sudden 
signal to seize control of key positions. The discovery of the 
Tavs plot and the decision of Herr von Schuschnigg to risk a 
plebiscite—in other words, to do what the Austrian Nazis had 
so long been clamouring for—undoubtedly precipitated the 
Coup. But we also know enough to be certain that everything 
save the actual date of attack had already been decided, and 
that what Hitler was above all concerned to prevent was the 
formation of a Government in Vienna in which the workers 
would once more be represented, and in which at last a large 
section of Labour and the Catholic Left wing would be united 
in a coalition backed by many of the most enlightened Con- 
servative elements in the State (including the Episcopate, 
with the frank approval of the Vatican). It is essential for an 
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understanding of what has happened to realise that the 
dictatorial states are not merely concerned to maintain 
absolute uniformity at home, but to discourage, or even 
prevent, any democratic developments in neighbouring states. 
It is above all from this angle that the relations of Czecho- 
slovakia with Germany have to be considered, for that little 
Republic’s exposed position in the heart of Europe corre- 
sponds to its even more exposed position as the last free 
democratic State east of the Rhine. 

Indignation at the outrageous manner in which Austrian 
independence was overthrown must not blind us to the 
strength of the idea behind the Anschluss—the union of all 
Germans in what Schmerling as long ago as the ’sixties used 
to call the “ Seventy Million Empire.” In an abstract and 
national sense almost all Germans on both sides of the now 
vanished frontier believed in this union as something natural 
and inevitable. It was the identification of this conception of 
German Unity with the totalitarian principle in so intolerant 
and pagan a form, that led an undoubted majority of the 
Austrian population to prefer independence (in a state that 
was every whit as viable as eight or ten other lesser European 
states), until the Nazi régime could assume a milder and less 
effervescent character. The Czechs, then, as closely interested 
observers, always had to reckon with the possibility of the 
Anschluss. When in 1918 the post-war Austrian Constitution 
(thanks mainly to the influence of the Socialists of Vienna) 
included a clause declaring Austria to be “ a constituent part 
of the German Republic,” Masaryk and Benes accepted the 
incorporation of Austria in the Reich as inevitable, but they 
found no acceptance for this view at the Peace Conference. As 
late as March 1934 Dr. Benes, as Foreign Minister, openly 
alluded to this episode, and allowed it to be inferred that Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Little Entente as a whole, could not possibly 
oppose the Anschluss, if it came as the work of both peoples, 
and indeed would regard it as a lesser evil than the restoration 
of the Habsburgs in either Austria or Hungary. When at last 
the blow fell, any resistance on the part of Czechoslovakia or 
her allies of the Little Entente was obviously out of the 
question, especially in view of the negative attitude of the 
Great Powers, and above all of Italy. Moreover, it is worth 
pointing out that Hitler had the advantage of what might 
perhaps be called “ moral strategy,” in the sense that resistance 
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to the invading German troops would have been felt as a 
civil war between Germans (this feeling was at the back of 
Herr von Schuschnigg’s parting exhortation of non-resistance), 
and that the only quarters from which armed help could have 
come were non-German countries—a fact which would at once 
have placed the native defenders of independence in an 
equivocal light. Unless the three Western Powers were ready 
to go to war for Austrian independence (and the Germans 
could reckon almost with certitude on their bluff not being 
called), the lesser Danubian states had absolutely no alterna- 
tive save acquiescence in the accomplished fact. 

The strategic results are tremendous, and for none more so 
than for Czechoslovakia. Not merely does the Reich acquire 
64 millions of additional population, with many valuable 
mineral and material resources, but it acquires well-nigh im- 
pregnable frontiers in the Alps and control of all the open 
doors leading to the great Hungarian plain. All the upper 
reaches of the Danube now belong to Germany: her troops 
are on the Brenner, looking down the path trodden by many 
medieval Emperors, looking down too upon her oppressed 
kinsmen in South Tirol, and dreaming of Trieste, as the 
natural outlet of German commerce and political influence 
to the south. Once and for all, there is an end of the projects 
of Danubian economic union, in the many varying forms put 
forward and discussed during the last eighteen years. In 
particular the idea of some special economic co-operation 
between Vienna, Budapest and Prague (on lines not incom- 
patible with the Rome Protocols, and taking due account of 
German economic interests) has been blown sky-high ; and it 
may well be that the distinct progress towards such a goal 
which the last twelve months had witnessed in the three 
capitals was one among a number of reasons for Hitler’s 
action. Incidentally, Italy, who has been forced to show 
bonne mine a mauvais jeu, loses at a blow all her network of 
commercial arrangements with Austria, and sees her economic 
interests in Hungary also endangered, if only because the 
main communications between the two countries now lie 
through Jugoslavia. 

Czechoslovakia now finds herself in very much the same 
position as in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, when, 
as champion of the Hussite faith, she had to defend her 
frontiers on four sides from the invading armies of the Reich 
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and of Sigismund of Hungary, who stood for dynastic and 
religious orthodoxy. Then, too, there was a strong German 
minority within the state, which (as in the dispute at the 
University of Prague) sided with the council of Constance, 
against the followers of Huss and Wycliffe. In those days 
Bohemia held crusading Europe at bay, but at a heavy price 
of fanaticism and impoverishment : the strain was too great, 
and laid the seeds of national downfall amid the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. To-day there is this great difference: the 
forces arrayed against Czechoslovakia may be more formid- 
able, but the Czechoslovaks themselves are infinitely more 
united. There is no longer a religious feud: indeed, not the 
least remarkable feature of these two post-war decades has 
been the recovery of the Catholic Church, the dying down of 
anti-clericalism, and the modus vivend: between the Republic 
and the Vatican, which is increasingly conscious that in very 
few Continental states is the Church so free and untram- 
melled. This is a factor of very great importance in the back- 
ground: and it is the best answer to persons ill-informed 
enough to accept the comic German propagandist charge of 
Bolshevism levelled against this essentially bourgeois Liberal 
state. 

In one aspect, the seizure of Austria would seem to mark the 
end of the series of treaty repudiations: there is nothing of 
much importance left to repudiate, unless, of course, the 
questions of Alsace-Lorraine and the western provinces of 
Poland are again to be raised in the teeth of solemn renuncia- 
tions or conventions. An attack upon Czechoslovakia by 
Germany would be in an entirely different category: for 
hitherto Germany has had no territorial claims against 
Bohemia, whose present frontiers are 6-800 years old, and 
which has never formed part of the ancient Reich save in the 
purely nominal sense that the Habsburgs were already Kings 
of Bohemia in the fifteenth, and uninterruptedly since the 
sixteenth century. If Germany were now to advance a 
territorial claim as legatee of the Austria whom she has now 
swallowed up, this would apply to all the lands of the Bohe- 
mian Crown, as part of the former Empire of Austria: it 
could not possibly be restricted to German racial fragments, 
nor could it be applied to Slovakia, which belonged to the 
Holy Hungarian Crown of St. Stephen. But it would involve 
partition and the end of independence : it would be a new and 
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revolutionary act in the public law of Europe and would be 
entirely without precedent. 

Officially, however, Germany has not merely not advanced 
such a claim : she has given assurances to the Prague Govern- 
ment that she entertains no aggressive designs against 
Czechoslovakia. This promise was conveyed by the German 
Minister in Prague to the HodZa Government and by Marshal 
Goring to Dr. Mastny, the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin. 
This fact was quoted with approval by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain in his speech in the House of Commons, and it is known 
that he had instructed Sir Nevile Henderson to explain to 
Marshal Goring the British Government’s satisfaction and the 
importance which it attached to such pledges. It is also not 
without significance that the Yugoslav Premier, Dr. Stoya- 
dinovitch, in reply to questions in the Skupshtina, announced 
that similar assurances with regard to Czechoslovakia had 
been readily given to him by Berlin, and that he was satisfied 
with them. 

These verbal pledges are good as far as they go: they are 
worth as much, or as little, as the endless pledges which have 
been torn up in the last few years. Much more important were 
the public and official announcements, on behalf of the French 
and Russian Governments, that they would strictly fulfil their 
treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia in the event of aggression 
against her, and again the speech of the Premier, Dr. HodZa, 
affirming his Government’s resolve to resist if attacked (“ We 
shall defend, defend, defend”). This reflects the wonderful 
mood of calm but unflinching resolution that inspires the 
whole Czech and Slovak people: and let no one fall into the 
error of supposing that the Slovaks (whose material and moral 
progress in these two decades has been even greater than that 
of Czechoslovakia, because it began at a far lower level) will 
not defend the Republic to the very last. 

A lively controversy has raged round the question whether 
Britain also would do well to give an explicit pledge to help 
Czechoslovakia in the event of aggression. Some held that this 
was the best, perhaps the only, practical deterrent, others 
that it would arouse opposition in this country and perhaps a 
revolt among the Government’s supporters. To my mind the 
most surprising feature of the whole discussion has been the 
widespread character of the demand for such a guarantee on 
behalf of a country so much more remote and less familiar 
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than Belgium : it only shows how responsive British opinion 
is to a moral issue, and how indignant and alarmed it has 
become as a result of the treatment of Austria. In any case, 
it may reasonably be affirmed that the middle course adopted 
by Mr. Chamberlain was a wise compromise. To announce a 
promise of unconditional and “‘ automatic ” support, thereby 
risking a volley of criticism from various quarters, might 
merely encourage German opinion in the calculation that it 
was not seriously intended or would not stand the test of war : 
whereas by emphasising the existence of a more general pledge 
under the Covenant (which so many people are inclined to 
overlook or ignore) and making clear his own scepticism as 
to the possibility of holding aloof under ‘the inexorable 
pressure of facts,” especially in any dispute that affected 
France, he contrived to retain a certain freedom of movement 
till the last moment, and yet to convey a grave warning in 
courteous terms. No one can read the speech without realising 
that it throws over the last shreds of the “ Isolationist ” 
illusion which some of his less discerning followers have been 
fondly commending, and recognises the virtual impossibility 
of separating “east ” and “‘ west,” if once it comes to the 
arbitrament of war. Implicitly, too, it means that while the 
idea of “‘ fighting for Czechoslovakia ” is a sentimental over- 
statement to which this country cannot commit itself, that 
little country’s continued independence is quite as much 
bound up with vital ‘“ British interests ” as were Belgium or 
Serbia in 1914, and that we cannot, if we would, disinterest 
ourselves in its fate. 

Europe, and Germany, now know that in the event of 
ageression Czechoslovakia will have the military support of 
two Great Powers, and that Britain, to say no more, cannot 
regard with indifference an event that would utterly alter (or 
rather, utterly destroy) the whole Balance of Power, which 
must always be a vital British interest in a world where 
“ Power Politics’? are again substituted for the Genevan 
Order. What then of Czechoslovakia’s other allies, of the 
Little and Balkan Ententes ? 

The realist will at once remember that these two formations 
exist for the double purpose of maintaining the status quo 
on the Danube and in the Balkan Peninsula, as achieved by 
the Peace Treaties, and, in the former case, of preventing any 
restoration of the expelled Habsburg dynasty. In other words, 
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Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Jugoslavia have always been 
united in opposing Hungarian revisionism, but there has never 
been any question of active opposition to Austria, who 
accepted the position created by the Treaty of St. Germain, 
or to Germany, who has not yet challenged the legality of any 
of the frontiers of the three Little Entente states. But to-day 
more than ever neither Jugoslavia nor Roumania would find 
it easy to defend their ally against attacks from the north: 
the most they could do would be to immobilise Hungary, 
while Turkey and Greece in their turn took steps to insure 
that Bulgaria would remain neutral on the Danube. Neither 
Power could allow Hungary to seize Slovakia, without risking 
the loss of some of their own border districts to Hungary ; but — 
neither Power is in a favourable position for becoming involved 
in armed conflict with Germany. For Jugoslavia in particular 
this would be quite impossible if Italy were on the German 
side: for she would then have against her both the Great 
Powers who are now her neighbours, and Italy’s control of 
Albania would increase the danger. On the other hand, 
Jugoslavia shares with Greece and Turkey very definite 
Mediterranean interests, and if Italy were at war with the 
two Western Powers there is little doubt where the sym- 
pathies of these three smaller states would lie, but that their 
interest would lie in maintaining neutrality as long as they 
possibly could—in fact, until it was pretty certain on which 
side victory would lie. 

Roumania is in a much more delicate position: for if 
Czechoslovakia were attacked by Germany, the natural route 
for Russian military help would be across the north-west 
corner of Roumania’s territory. It would be a choice of evils, 
for in case Roumania refused access Russia would probably 
act as she did in 1877, and confront Roumania with the 
alternative of joining in or being invaded, while if she resisted 
the Russians she would be risking the downfall of her ally to 
whose aid they were coming. In either case the Roumanians 
would fear that the invading troops might refuse to withdraw 
afterwards, at any rate from the Ukrainian districts of 
Bessarabia. On the other hand, if she complied with the 
Russian request, she would probably be confronted with a 
German ultimatum : and if by that time Hungary had entered 
the German sphere of influence, Roumania might find herself 
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invaded from two sides, with her oil, timber and wheat as a 
coveted objective for both invaders. 

Poland’s attitude in such a contingency would probably 
remain doubtful till the very last moment. Her whole policy 
rests upon three facts—her uneasy position between two Great 
Powers, her lack of easily defensible frontiers either on the 
east or west, and her desire at all costs to avert the danger of 
another general war being fought out upon her soil. Soviet 
Russia may be relied upon not to violate Polish territory, 
since that would force Poland into a defensive alliance with 
Germany ; but the dispatch of military help on a large scale 
from Russia to Czechoslovakia would place her in a most 
awkward predicament, the more so since, for all her supercili- 
ous attitude to the Czechs, she would be running a terrible 
risk in allowing Czechoslovakia to be overrun, since she would 
not only incur the opposition of Russia and lose her own 
alliance with France, but be exposed to fresh dangers on her 
western frontiers, such as no unholy bargain for the partition 
of Slovakia between herself and Hungary could possibly make 
good. 

That these and similar speculations are exercising the 
minds of every continental country to-day, is the measure of 
the shock administered by Hitler’s latest coup. There are, 
however, grounds for thinking that the main centre of 
European strategy is for the immediate future to be sought 
in Spain rather than on the Danube. And indeed it may well 
be that the Fuhrer and his advisers hold that a policy of 
naked conquest towards Czechoslovakia has been rendered 
unnecessary by events, and that peaceful penetration offers 
prospects of speedy success, with a minimum of danger. This 
penetration might take three forms: (1) for Germany to 
establish political control of Hungary (economically she is 
already Hungary’s chief customer), in which case the strategic 
circle round Czechoslovakia would be virtually complete ; 
(2) to strangle her economic development and bring her to her 
knees by trade restrictions on those frontiers by which most 
of her exports to the outside world must pass ; and (3) to use 
the large German minority inside Bohemia as the Trojan 
Horse. 

Of these three methods the first might seem specially 
promising, in view of the Czech-Magyar feud over Slovakia 
and the persistence of revisionist aims in Budapest. At the 
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same time the Anschluss and the method of its enforcement 
has been at least as great a shock to Hungarian as to Czech 
opinion: for the “70 million Reich” now marches with 
Hungary with her 8} millions, and her Italian alliance thus 
becomes of very little protection to her, while the menace of 
imported Nazi doctrines to the ancient Hungarian constitu- 
tional tradition is very real and disturbing. While there 
undoubtedly is a section of opinion which only sees in recent 
events an opportunity for recovering Slovakia, all really 
responsible politicians in Budapest are well aware that, once 
the Bohemian fortress fell, the vast might of the aggrandised 
Reich would soon burst the feeble barriers of the Hungarian 
state, and make of it the merest vassal. In short, Hungarian 
independence would be far better served by an honourable 
understanding with the Little Entente, but, of course, 
only on the basis of making Magyar minority rights a reality 
(and the obstacle to this lies not so much in Slovakia as in 
Roumania).* 

Of the second method it is impossible to write within the 
framework of this article. It is, however, only necessary to 
glance at a map in order to see what powers of economic 
pressure could be exercised by Germany against Czecho- 
slovakia, now that Austria has been absorbed, and that the 
Czech export trade loses a valuable customer in Vienna. 
Czechoslovakia’s access to western countries now lies mainly 
across German territory. It is true, however, that so far the 
Reich has expressly refrained from tearing up the convention 
which secures to Czechoslovakia trading facilities down the 
Elbe to Hamburg. On the other hand, there are signs that 
Poland is not averse to profiting from the new situation, by 
offering facilities for a new trade outlet at Gdynia: and there 
of course still remains the Danube, with two notable post-war 
creations, the Slovak ports of Bratislava and Komarno. 
Meanwhile economics complicates the delicate problem of the 
German minority: for Deutsch-Béhmen was already over- 
industrialised even before the war, and therefore suffered more 
severely than the more agricultural Czech districts from the 
world depression. Equally disastrous in its effect upon the 


* There has been a belated resumption of conversations between the new Roumanian 
Government and Mr. Bardossy, the Hungarian Minister in Bucarest, but though there 


are hopeful signs, it would be mere folly to ignore the growth of chauvinist opinion 
among the Roumanians. 
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German districts was the Reich’s new policy of autarky and 
currency restrictions. 

It is the third method, however, which is likely to prove the 
most effective and the most dangerous. The 3,250,000 Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia are, since the absorption of Austria, 
the largest single German unit outside the frontiers of the 
Reich ; and no reasonable person can blame the Reich for 
interesting itself in the fate of this or any other group of 
Auslands-Deutsche. They have been there for at least seven 
centuries, and after being so long “top dog” in the old 
Austria, they cannot be expected to rest content with any 
status short of full legal equality. No one conversant with the 
facts can regard them as in any sense an oppressed minority, 
though they undoubtedly have grievances which still await 
adjustment. They have due political representation, a com- 
plete educational system, cultural and press institutions : 
and there is no other German minority in Europe which 
enjoys anything like the same rights (it is only necessary to 
compare their position with that of the Germans in South 
Tirol, in Poland or in Hungary). 

Their most serious ground for complaint is that they have 
considerably less than their share of official posts ; but this 
has its origin in their stubborn opposition in 1918-20 to the 
idea of the new Republic—an attitude which was natural 
enough in the circumstances, but which had the inevitable 
effect of most of these posts being assigned to Czechs. In 1926 
a majority of the Germans adopted an “ activist ” policy, and 
had their Ministers in all successive Cabinets; but their 
demands were as yet only partially fulfilled, when the econo- 
mic crisis and Hitler’s advent to power in Germany led to a 
recrudescence of the old Pan-German tendencies which had 
always been stronger among the Sudetian than the Alpine 
Germans. A new party, the Sudetendeutsche Partet, under 
Konrad Henlein as extra-parliamentarian “ Leader,” won 
forty-four seats at the last elections, and showed a growing 
taste for authoritarian methods ; and Hitler’s Austrian coup 
has naturally enough stimulated this party’s self-confidence 
and stampeded the Activist groups out of the Government. 
The agreement of February 1937, by which the Hodza Cabinet 
pledged itself to extend German minority rights, worked too 
slowly and did not satisfy impatient appetites. To-day the 
Czechs stand committed to a speeding up of concessions, in the 
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form of a National Charter, and have no choice save to nego- 
tiate with Henlein, despite their suspicion that he is an 
agent of Hitler. The Henlein party is profuse in its profes- 
sions of loyalty to the State, but there is no escape from the 
fact that its totalitarian views mix with the democratic tenets 
of the Czechs as fire mixes with water, and that apart from 
domestic questions they aim at detaching Czechoslovakia 
from her French and Russian alliances and so making of her 
the political vassal of Berlin. 

Here lies the crux of the whole problem. If Berlin really 
desires peace in Central Europe, an honourable compromise 
between Czech and German is attainable ; and it is a happy 
omen that Prague, through the mouths of President Benes and 
Dr. Hoda, should have genuinely welcomed the good offices 
of the British Government as an informal mediator. But if 
Berlin is only waiting an opportunity for launching another 
coup—this time with the object of establishing a Danubian 
and Balkan hegemony—then of course no amount of con- 
cessions will avail, and there will be infinite openings, in so 
tense an atmosphere, for the picking of a quarrel. 

For British opinion the first essential is to realise that what 
is at stake is not “ help for Czechoslovakia,” but the question 
whether the Danubian and Balkan countries, as a whole, are 
to preserve their independence, or to become mere annexes 
to a Great Power of eighty millions, dominating the whole 
centre of the Continent. 


R. W. Seton-Wartson. 


FPRANCE“FACES“THE FACTS. 


ITH something like anguish the vast majority of 
Frenchmen appealed for the cessation of party 
politics—the end of the disunion brought on France 
by the Front Populaire—and the formation of a National 
Ministry, a Ministry of Public Safety, a Ministry which would 
endeavour to undo, while perhaps there is yet time, the evil of 
the unnatural electoral combination of Radicals, Socialists 
and Communists, backed up by Syndicalists and by mys- 
terious associates. For of the utter failure of the Front 
Populaire not even M. Blum has been in doubt for more than 
a year. When he, alarmed at the flight of capital, the agita- 
tion of the workers, the economic collapse largely produced by 
ill-considered legislation, the depreciation of the currency, and 
the external threat to an enfeebled France, appealed twelve 
months ago for a “ pause,” he showed that he was already 
aware of the bankruptcy of a governmental system which 
dared not, on pain of dissolution, react against the tyranny of 
a small minority. The extremists of the Left could behave 
illegally ; they could not be brought to book, they could not 
be called to order, they had to be placated. In monetary, in 
social, and in foreign affairs, the Front Populaire, at the mercy 
of its most revolutionary elements, has had a disastrous 
career, and has left France impoverished and without due 
authority in the counsels of the nation. But though M. Blum 
suggested a halt a year ago, things went from bad to worse. 
Forces had been let loose which could not be controlled. It is 
difficult for the Front Populaire to blame the Opposition, for 
the Opposition gave it a good run, in the hope that the people 
would awaken to the consequences of extravagant spending, 
of partisan legislation. i 
Nevertheless, the parliamentary machine seemed to forbid 
a reversal of the majority ; though, in fact, the Radicals at 
any time could have joined hands with the Moderates and 
beaten the Marxists. There was, considering the serious 
circumstances, an unbelievable jockeying for position. Every- 
body agreed that drastic changes were necessary. Every- 
body demanded a National Government ; but the Socialists 
thought they should lead it, while the Radicals looked on 
themselves as the saviours of France. Thus when M. Chau- 
temps asked for special powers of a semi-dictatorial character 
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in the financial field, M. Blum threw him down ; only to ask, 
a month later, for the same sort of dictatorial powers. It is 
fair to say that M. Blum was anxious to get the Moderates 
into his Cabinet ; but they were to be balanced by Communists 
in the Cabinet ; and the Blum formula was taken to mean 
that the Front Populaire would continue, but this time with 
the active support of the Opposition. The Opposition natur- 
ally replied that M. Blum was not qualified to repair his own 
blunders ; and, besides, there was no appearance that a real 
attempt would be made to repair the blunders. Pathetic 
letters were written to President Lebrun, pleading for a more 
representative Government ; in the lobbies of the Chamber the 
deputies acknowledged the need of Ministerial strength and 
stability ; resolutions were voted in favour of a non-party 
Directoire ; the newspapers were filled with adjurations to 
M. Blum to abandon his pretensions for the sake of the 
country’s welfare ; the Senate plainly invited him to resign ; 
but he clung to office in order to prepare a vague financial 
project which had little chance of acceptance, and which he 
proposed to apply in detail by decree. Between the resigna- 
tion of the Radical M. Chautemps, provoked by the Socialists 
and the Communists, and the appearance of the Socialist M. 
Blum with his scheme for a capital levy, more inflation, the 
suppression of bearer shares, the suspension of the amortisation 
of the public debt, and so forth, a month had been allowed to 
elapse, during which France was virtually without a durable 
Government. 

And yet the clamour for a durable Government was 
deafening; and in the meantime European destiny was 
shaping itself. It was felt, in many quarters, that France had 
abdicated at a particularly critical moment ; and that party 
politics had betrayed the country into an almost inexplicable 
weakness. To talk of a series of “ crises ” is scarcely accurate ; 
the crisis in March which saw the downfall of the Chautemps 
Cabinet and the advent of the new Blum Cabinet, and the 
crisis in April which brought the Blum Cabinet up against 
realities, were the same; and that crisis has, in fact, lasted 
ever since M. Blum discovered last year that the hasty Front 
Populaire legislation had gravely reduced French production, 
had hopelessly set workers against employers, had rendered 
normal borrowing more and more difficult, and had given to 
the dictators precisely the conditions which they would have 
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wished for the fulfilment of their ambitions. There has been a 
single crisis—the death agony of the Front Populaire, but it 
has been an unconscionable time in dying, and in the mean- 
time the substance of France and her moral prestige have been 
sadly diminished. The franc touched its lowest point under 
the Blum Government ; and the influence of France suffered 
correspondingly. 

To put all the blame on the Socialists—or on the Com- 
munists—or on the Radicals—or on the Front Populaire as a 
political combination, would doubtless be unjust, since the 
post-war history of France is an unbroken record of political 
blunders ; but it should be stated plainly that the unhappy 
union of 1936 vastly accelerated the swiftness of the fall. 
The best friends of France—and I trust my long association 
entitles me to a place in their ranks—are those who are most 
afflicted by the lamentable spectacle of partisan ineptitude 
and sectarian incompetence shown since the elections, now 
nearly two years ago. One has only to compare the popular 
enthusiasm which greeted the formation of the first Blum 
Cabinet with the alarm which marked the announcement of 
the second Blum Cabinet in March—the fourth government of 
the Front Populaire—to realise the total failure of the 
expérience. The franc stood in 1936 at seventy-five to the 
pound: it has steadily dropped to 160. After repeated 
assurances that the budget was balanced, we are now in- 
formed that the Treasury requires more than 36 milliards 
more this year, and that the raising of an adequate loan will 
be impossible in the existing “ climate.” The forty-hour week, 
imposed without proper consideration, has, with other handi- 
caps to industry, dealt a grave blow to commercial exchanges, 
which show a growing deficit. Gold has fled from the Bank of 
France, and the “ war-chest”? has been depleted. Strikes 
which are usually unjustified, without economic reason, 
sometimes revolutionary in character, were constantly de- 
clared, despite the vaunted “ labour code” ; and it is obvious 
that they cannot be controlled by the Socialists, nor even by 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, and are inspired by 
invisible leaders. The workers are no better off with their 
higher wages, because the cost of living has shot up, while the 
middle classes are being crushed out of existence. A spirit of 
hatred has been fostered, a class war, of which the result is 
disaster to the whole community. There is, in all this, no 
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question of taking sides with the Left or the Right ; it has, 
indeed, nothing to do with Socialism or Capitalism, with 
Syndicalism (which is essentially anti-parliamentarian in 
France) or with “democracy.” The simple truth is that 
France has been badly governed, though national unity and 
economic solidarity may be necessary for France’s very 
existence. 

Why the Socialists of M. Blum should suddenly have refused 
to support the Radicals of M. Chautemps in March, when 
another and genuine attempt to straighten finances was being 
made, would be hard to explain on rational grounds. For the 
only Ministry M. Blum could possibly form was obviously in- 
suflcient, and could exist merely on sufferance for a few days, 
a few weeks, scarcely a few months. From the first day it was 
believed it would expire immediately, and it would have been 
better had it been stillborn. It is true that M. Blum offered to 
take into his Cabinet Conservatives and Communists, but 
it was equally clear that M. Blum was not the man to restore 
“‘ confidence,” after his two years’ unfortunate record. More- 
over, the inclusion of the Communists, who take their instruc- 
tions from Moscow, and who were pressing for open interven- 
tion in Spain with its deadly risk of a general European 
conflagration, was utterly inacceptable ; and as for the Con- 
servatives, it was asking too much from them to cover and 
condone the desperate errors of the Socialists—to serve as 
a screen, and to provide an alibi. Some less marked, less 
unsuccessful politican, was called for to lead the overdue 
National Government. Nevertheless, M. Blum insisted on 
presenting an incredibly poor team to the Chamber, and for 
nearly a month, during which the gravest events were hap- 
pening in Europe, he refused to give way, sticking to office, 
though the Government, doomed to a speedy demise, could 
possess no authority. Yet this interim Government, holding 
on against the whole weight of enlightened public opinion, 
was the Government which had to handle such tremendous 
problems as the accomplishment of the Anschluss, the 
approaching victory of General Franco, perhaps the installa- 
tion of German and Italian forces in Spain and their command 
of French communications, the conclusion of an accord 
between Italy and England, and the menace to Czecho- 
slovakian independence. Probably France has never been 
more tragically impotent. The best that M. Blum could do 
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was to ask for immediate resources by the easy but fatal 
method of inflation; and when the Senate declined to give 
him more than five milliards to effect payments due, he still 
refused to step down, and prepared, with perpetual postpone- 
ments, a financial “ plan.” It would be foolish to attempt to 
analyse the financial situation in France; for it depends 
largely on the political situation, which has not, as I write, 
yet crystallised. Suffice it to say that it is deeply regrettable 
that it should have taken so long for France to discover the 
inopportune fallacies by which the Front Populaire won the 
elections two years ago ; for while Germany, Italy and Japan 
have all been free to pursue their policies at the expense of the 
rest of Europe and Asia, it is chiefly for the Roz de Prusse that 
the Front Populaire has unconsciously worked. 

When M. Laval, who was found too tepid by the British 
Government in the matter of “ sanctions ” against Italy, was 
thrown down, his successor had the bitter task of reaping the 
first-fruits of “sanctions.” Germany, as a few of us had 
safely enough predicted, took advantage of the feud of Italy 
and England, which immobilised England in the Mediter- 
ranean, to reoccupy and remilitarise the Rhineland. Perhaps 
if the provisional Prime Minister, M. Sarraut, and the Foreign 
Minister, M. Flandin, who succeeded M. Laval, had decided to 
act, Hitler would have beat a quick retreat. But they could 
not count on England; and soon it was too late. Germany 
was strongly entrenched in Rhineland, and could not be dis- 
lodged. An iron curtain was let down between France and her 
allies in Central Europe. This was the most momentous 
episode of the after-war ; it completely changed the diplo- 
matic possibilities in Europe. Henceforth, the realisation of 
German hegemony along the Danube was practically certain. 
It was perfectly clear that the Little Entente would soon turn 
away from France and turn towards Germany. It was 
indisputable that the system on which France (and indeed, 
at second remove, England) had relied in Europe, was now 
- completely shattered. How important was this direct out- 
come of “ sanctions,” is not yet understood in quarters which 
ought to have instantly seized its implications—and, in fact, 
should have foreseen the coup. M. Flandin, at least, did what 
he could when the Italians, to the astonishment of the ill- 
advised British Foreign Office, reached Addis-Ababa ; he 
proposed to accept the irreparable, and to recognise at once 
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the Italian Empire. Had this been done, and the losses been — 
cut, Europe would have been spared much perturbation. But — 
he felt obliged to consult M. Blum, who was shortly to succeed 
to the Premiership. According to his recent statement the 
response was negative. It was, indeed, difficult for the Front 
Populaire to escape from its own propaganda, to fly in the 
face of its own mystique. So began that long denial of realities 
which created and consolidated the Berlin-Rome “ axis,” 
and the Rome-Berlin-Tokio “ triangle”; and that lost for 
the white race its influence in the Far East, and that eventu- © 
ally made possible Greater Germany by the incorporation in © 
the Reich of Austria—a violation of territorial integrity of far 
greater consequence than the change of rulership in Abys- 
synia, but which was accepted and “ recognised ” without loss 
of time by France and England. 

The retrospective fixing of responsibility is a poor pastime, 
and assuredly it is not my purpose to attribute Europe’s 
present ills to the Front Populaire. It would be grossly 
inaccurate to do so; for there were many other factors and 
there was an astonishing lack of diplomatic foresight in Eng- 
land. Yet it is surely permissible now to regret that, at this 
crucial hour for Europe, France swung to the “ Left,”’ and had 
Governments which were compelled to live on the “ ideology ” 
of a struggle of “ Democracy” against “‘ Fascism,” to the 
exclusion of practical considerations. The relations of France 
and Italy had been fairly good during the period of “ sanc- 
tions” ; Italy understood that France was, against her will, 
reluctantly carrying out her duties as a member of a coercive 
League of Nations. But now that “ sanctions ” were over, 
France seemed gratuitously to provoke Italian resentment. 
On the ground that the Ambassador to Rome had reached the 
retiring age, he was unnecessarily withdrawn ; and it was, of 
course, impossible to send another unless his papers were 
made out to the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia! After 
a year of French Ambassadorial absence from Rome, Rome in 
turn withdrew the Italian Ambassador from Paris. Could 
any diplomatic muddle be sillier than this ? 

Thus when Hitler decided to effect the Anschluss, the 
French were badly placed to ask Italy to stand by them in 
accordance with the pledges of Stresa. There is no doubt that 
Italy was distressed at the high-handed action of Germany ; 
but as she was still on bad terms with England and France, 
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it was impossible for her to protest at Berlin. A gradual 
diplomatic “ shift” might eventually be effected; but she 
could not throw over her chief associate without a restoration 
of her former friendships in Europe. It was grotesque to 
expect Italy, after all that had happened, to spring to the side 
of France against her only friend among the European Great 
Powers. Therefore, though the more foolish French news- 
papers gloated over Italy’s “ defeat,” and tried to ignore the 
utter wreck of French policy since the war, the more sober 
elements of the French political press took this lesson seriously 
to heart. “Sanctions” had brought Strasbourg under the 
menace of German cannon; now the continuance of a futile 
quarrel had enabled the Reich to achieve her ambition of 
forming a Greater Germany, which would be an irresistible 
magnet for many of the European countries hitherto more or 
less in the French orbit. In a word, Germany had at last won 
the war. 

I do not think I exaggerate when I say that there is an 
almost unanimous hope of an instant reversal of policy. With 
the exception of a few fanatical and incorrigible “ideologues,” 
it is seen that the past two years have brought French for- 
tunes to their lowest ebb. The sentiment in Parliament, if one 
makes abstraction of the impenitent Communists, is that 
France should at once follow England’s lead and come to 
terms with Italy. It was foolish to break the Stresa Front ; it 
will soon be criminal to maintain Italy as a potential enemy 
on the Alps and in the Mediterranean. There are, indeed, no 
vital outstanding questions to settle between Italy and 
France. There never have been. There has simply been a 
clamorous mystique, a resolute “ ideological” antagonism, 
fortified by systematic lying and organised propaganda by 
foreign agents. The phase is nearly over; France cannot 
afford, for electoral or partisan purposes, to give herself another 
frontier to defend, and to make war, in the most unfavourable 
conditions, absolutely inevitable. 

Austria must go. There would have been nothing for the 
Blum Government to do, even though it had been ten times 
solider than it was. Indeed, the French Socialists would have 
found themselves hampered by former declarations which 
seemed to envisage the Anschluss as just ; and, in any case, 
whatever the future consequences of the annexation may be, 
France was, in no sense, prepared to fight to prevent Germans 
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from joining with Germany. Even the new threat to Czecho- _ 
slovakia finds France in two minds. While M. Blum and M. | 
Paul Boncour seemed to renew the French pledges (though — 
the assurances are perhaps qualified by references to the © 
League, which notoriously would not call for collective action) 
a number of newspapers flatly expressed the view that France 
would not fight for the existence of an artificial State com- 
posed of heterogeneous populations. They pointed out that 
France could not, if she would, lend military aid to Czecho- 
slovakia. The French troops would have to break down the 
Rhineland fortifications and traverse Germany first. They 
urged that instead of threatening it would be better to | 
negotiate. And it is absurd to treat the Czechoslovakian © 

problem in isolation. It is related to the Polish problem, the 
Hungarian problem, the Italian problem ; it depends on the 
possibilities of a general understanding of the Great Powers— 
of France and Germany, of England and Italy. It is the height 
of folly to multiply one’s “‘ enemies,” and so reduce one’s 
diplomatic influence to zero and one’s military potentialities 
to a minimum. Here, too, common sense, I am inclined to 
think, will still prevail, though the twelfth hour is about to 
strike. . 

France cannot disguise the unpleasant truth that Belgium 
is lost as an ally, that Poland is at best neutral, that Rumania 
and Yugoslavia cannot be counted on as they could have been 
a few years ago, and that all the little nations are, in alarm, 
contracting out of the obligations of the League of Nations. 
Nor can the inconvenience of the Franco-Russian Pact, 
which has furnished a powerful pretext to Italy and Germany, 
and has given a certain immunity to Moscow emissaries in 
France, be overlooked. Nevertheless, even the Right believes 
that the Franco-Russian Pact possesses a military value, in 
spite of the wholesale executions in Russia, of generals as well 
as of officials, and would preserve it if it can be divorced from 
Communist propaganda in France—in other words, if the 
Front Populaire, which the Communists have used for their 
special purposes, is now broken up. The chief danger-spot in 
Europe for many months has been Spain. There have been 
repeated attempts at vital intervention. The sympathies of 
the Front Populaire have naturally been with the Frente 
Popular, and if Socialists, Communists and Syndicalists had 
been listened to, France would have been committed, long 
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ago, to war with Germany and Italy. It would be futile to 
deny that a good deal of aid has gone to Barcelona from 
France. Yet the official attitude was one of non-intervention. 
The peril of the past month has, however, been real. Even in 
the Government there were heard voices in favour of the 
despatch of troops to the frontiers—and, in certain con- 
tingencies, beyond; and circumstantial stories have circu- 
lated of the opposition of French Generals to contemplated 
action which they considered imprudent, and even of counsels 
of prudence from the British Government. Whatever the 
facts, it is certain that while unofficial help for Barcelona was 
never dangerous, the smallest official intervention would have 
had to be accompanied by mobilisation on three fronts—that 
is to say, there would have been, almost certainly, the 
European war which the Spanish Government, and its sup- 
porters, and presumably the Moscow Government, would 
have welcomed to redress the defeat in Spain. I will risk no 
predictions on a ticklish situation ; but I will express the hope 
that, with the political changes in France, there will be an 
abatement of the furious and unreasoning partisanship which 
might easily have provoked a devastating and universal war. 
If it be true that Hitler and Mussolini expect advantages in 
Nationalist Spain, it is argued that the best way to counteract 
them is by diplomatic methods ; that is to say, by the repre- 
sentation of France in Nationalist Spain. The worst way is to 
bluster, to refuse to face facts, to leave the dictators a free 
field, and to enter into no relations with Spanish rulers because 
we do not like them or approve of them. Our liking or 
approval has nothing to do with diplomacy ; indignation is 
not a sound counsellor to policy ; and it is high time that 
France—and Europe generally—should abandon these 
“ideological ” passions, which divide classes and separate 
nations in a spirit of hatred, this mystique of the Front Popu- 
laire, national and international, which has bedevilled the 
world and brought us to the very verge of bankruptcy and 


_red ruin. 
SistEY HuppLEsTon. 


Later. Edouard Daladier, who refused to sign the im- 
possible Blum financial project, and who has confined himself 
to the technical task of Defence Minister for the past few 
years, is well qualified to rescue France from the quagmire 
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into which the Front Populaire led her. His Ministry is not — 
one of National Union—for neither members of the Extreme | 
Left nor of the Right are included—but it may properly, — 
perhaps, be regarded as one of Public Safety, since every day — 
a restricted Cabinet of six will meet : the Prime Minister, the 
Vice-President Camille Chautemps, the Minister of Justice — 
Paul Reynaud, the Minister of the Interior Albert Sarraut, 
the Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet, and the Finance 
Minister Marchandeau. They are all Moderates, whatever — 
their party label ; and they may be trusted to call a halt to | 
disastrous follies. Happily, the Socialists, after showing their — 
hand, barred themselves, with their allies the Communists, 
from office. They left the country the prey to strike agitators, . 
who refused even to deliver aeroplanes to the army, while © 
clamouring for a policy which spelt war in the worst possible 
conditions. Of course the Parliamentary situation of M. Dala- 
dier might be rendered untenable if the deputies were per- 
mitted, in their ignorance of realities, to pursue their intrigues ; 
and some kind of dictatorial powers are essential in such a 
crisis. So low, in the esteem of the average Frenchman, has 
fallen the Chamber, that a sigh of relief goes up when the 
Palais Bourbon closes its doors. The real problem is not 
financial—though severe penitence must now be done for the 
years of prodigality and falsification of the national finances. 
The real problem is social. There must, unless France is to 
decline in status, be a return to discipline, to order, to legality. 
The gospel of idleness, preached and practised with such 
lamentable effects, the policy of hatred and of the clenched 
fist, must efface themselves before the needs of production. 
In short, France must again submit to non-sectarian govern- 
ment. And unless France is to abdicate her place in Europe, 
to surrender to irresistible external force, there must be an 
immediate Franco-Italian reconciliation with diplomatic 
representation at Rome, and an understanding between 
France and Nationalist Spain. To imagine that it will be easy 
to repair the ravages of the Front Populaire would be to 
betray complete incomprehension of the political malady of 
France ; and the Daladier Government must be judged by 
its works. Yet I may truly say that it starts, after a distressing 
period, with the world’s good wishes and a reasonable hope of 
some measure of success. 


S. ie 


AUSTRIA—THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
ce). the drama of Austria’s struggle for independence the 


curtain has not so much fallen as come down with a run. 

What is now afoot on the stage will go on behind the 
impenetrable iron screen of the safety curtain. During the 
interlude the band will play martial music—the Horst Wessel 
Song, the Badenweiler March, and the marching song of the 
Storm Detachments to which Vienna has resounded during 
the last two weeks and doubtless still resounds : 


Heute gehért uns Deutschland 
Morgen schon die ganze Welt 
(To-day Germany belongs to us, To-morrow the whole world). 


It is a pity that its echoes do not penetrate as far as Downing 
Street, but Germany seems to be relaying a different station 
there which is transmitting the soothing tones of “ Peace, 
perfect peace, in this dark world of sin,” followed by a few 
incongruous music-hall jingles in which one seems to hear the 
voice of England’s Prime Minister crooning “‘ What’ll I do 
... what will Ido? ”, and that of Herr Hitler lilting 


You and I together, love, 
Never mind the weather, love. 


The interlude will be further enlivened for the audience by 
broadcast speeches (or gramophone records of speeches, it 
matters little which) by the oratorical stars of the Third 
Reich, after which the curtain will rise again on April roth to 
reveal a well-posed group of living statuary, ‘“‘ Austria em- 
braces Germany with 97 per cent. of her being, one per cent. 
abstaining,” or something of the sort. Before that happens, 
let us consider awhile what is going on behind the iron safety 
curtain, what was the drama just played out, and what will 
succeed the brief revelation of that limelit scene of affec- 
tionately interlocked statuary. 

The curtain was brought down with a run by the cutting off 
of Austria from the view of the outside world through the 
removal of journalists and others who knew the situation as 
it really was and is. Even the consular representation is to be 
changed in Vienna simultaneously with the closing down of 
the Legations, the members of the Government of the country 
to which they were accredited having disappeared into prison, 
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concentration camps or exile. My own expulsion on March — 
28th was only the latest in a series of removals of independent _ 
witnesses from Vienna. Before me the Daily Herald and | 
Manchester Guardian correspondents had been ordered by | 
their papers to take refuge abroad. How necessary this was — 
in view of Nazi methods is shown by the fact that three days | 
before my own expulsion, S.S. guards raided the home of the 
Daily Herald correspondent in search of him “ or his wife ” 
who were abroad, in default arrested for twenty-four hours his 
partner in a profession in no way connected with journalism, © 
and finally declared that the correspondent’s two-year-old — 
daughter would be kept as a hostage in Austria to force the 

correspondent or his wife to return and face arrest. Such are 
the Nazi methods. Douglas Reed of The Times (whose book, 
just out, Insanity Fair, ought to be reprinted in an edition de 
luxe and presented by their admirers to all the members of the 
British Cabinet) had been ordered abroad by his paper, thus 
saving the Germans the embarrassment of expelling him. The 
correspondent of the International News Service of Mr. Hearst 
had been arrested, deprived of his passport, and only released 
and turned out of the country after the most energetic repre- 
sentations of Mr. Hearst to his friend, Adolf Hitler. Christopher 
Holme, the Reuter correspondent, declared the Nazis, had 
been expelled, but Reuter’s have since explained that he left 
the country on their orders. Other correspondents have been 
warned and may even have had to flee—it is impossible to-day 
to find out just what is going on behind the safety curtain. } 
I myself heard the Nazi press chief, de la Trobe, announcing | 
my expulsion to my colleagues, declaring that it should be a 
lesson and that those unprepared to accept it had better leave 
the country before they were also expelled. I know of at 
least two press photographers working for Anglo-Arierican 
agencies who are now in prison. It is therefore pretty clear 
that to-day no news can be expected from Vienna except 
such as the Nazis desire to see published. Nothing much | 
seems to be done by this country to defend the right of great | 
newspapers and newsagencies to independent reporting. | 
When I arrived in London I was told that the Home Office | 
had urged upon Lord Halifax that my expulsion offered the } 
long-desired opportunity to rid Britain of the presence of | 
three dangerous German secret police agents masquerading | 
in London, by way of retaliation, and received from our | 
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Foreign Minister the reply that he still preferred the methods 
of the New Testament to those of the Old. So that the warning 
of the German police chief was really unnecessary which was 
given me in Vienna when I asked whether my wife would be 
in need of police protection during the time she remained to 
see to the removal of my furniture and effects abroad. 


“Tt would be inadvisable,” he said, “ for any of your colleagues 
to take any kind of strong line about your expulsion and thus to 
arouse feeling in England. That might have unpleasant reactions 
here. I advise you to let no one know that you have been expelled 
but merely to tell your colleagues that you have been transferred 
to another post. In such case your wife will be in no danger.” 


The man was fatuously out of date in his ideas about England, 
who now expects that every man this day will turn the other 
cheek. As Douglas Reed has just written in his righteously 
angry book : 


Norman Ebbut . . . was expelled from Germany amid torrents 
of abuse and anonymous threats on his life... . Delmer and Panter 
expelled. .. . British correspondents, less staunchly supported by 
their Government than their American and French colleagues, 
have become fair game for anyone who wants to vent a little bad 
temper... . Not even the domiciliary rights guaranteed to British 
citizens under the treaties with foreign powers are upheld for 
British journalists. They can be kicked out at will, without any 
specific charge, just as a propagandist stunt. Doing the job for 
which they are sent out, they are coming to be treated rather like 
spies in wartime.” 


My “domiciliary rights” ensured me a Saturday and Sunday 
in Vienna only, after thirteen years’ residence, before I was 
“kicked out” at ten o’clock on Monday morning, having 
been given my expulsion order the previous Friday at six p.m. 
No one who has read any of the independent articles which 
I have written about Austria during the last five years in this 
publication, the New Statesman and other periodicals wherein 
I have expressed my purely personal views, which naturally do 
not commit in any way the great newspaper which I have the 
honour to serve, could accuse me of undue sympathy for the 
Schuschnigg régime and its methods. To-day no one can with- 
hold personal respect from Dr. Schuschnigg in the gallantry 
with which he has tried to do his duty to the hundreds of 
thousands now under the terror because of their support of 
VoL, CLI. 35 
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him, by refusing to flee. By standing on the bridge of his 
sinking ship after that farewell speech on Friday, March 11th, 
and declining the suggestions of the friend who had betrayed 
him, Dr. von Seyss-Inquart, that he should leave the country 
by special aeroplane, by subsequently demanding that he 
should be sent to a German concentration camp with the first 
of his followers to be transferred to Dachau, and by insisting 
that before all others, he himself should be put on trial, 
Schuschnigg has done all that lay in his power to stand by his 
supporters, and has seriously embarrassed the Nazi con- 
querors. But respect for his personal gallantry, that of the 
best type of Austrian gentleman—which at all times he has 


shown he possessed in full measure—need not hinder criticism _ 


of the mistakes of his policy. 

The present writer, both in these pages in the past and in 
other articles, particularly in his regular contribution for the 
past thirteen years on Austria to the Annual Register, has 
never disguised his view that Dollfuss and his successor, 
Schuschnigg, would go down to history, not as the men who 
saved, as most of the British press suggested, but as those 
who destroyed Austria’s independence. Such melancholy 
satisfaction as anyone may reap after a great tragedy in 
saying “I told you so” would be as much mine to claim 
to-day as it was in 1933 when I saw fulfilled all my prophecies 
written from the Rhineland from 1922 onwards. I started my 
post-war writing career by insisting day in, day out, that 
persistence in the stupid and humiliating brutalities of 
Versailles towards the democratic German Republic which 
was struggling to escape from the control of Prussian mili- 
tarism would drive the nation insane and elevate a ruthless 
dictatorship into the saddle. There is no room for satisfaction 
in face of either of these tragic fulfilments of warnings, only 
for regret at the incredible obtuseness of those who by training, 
position and opportunity should have been far better informed 
and possessed of far better judgment than I and the many 
other simple journalists who saw things as clearly as I did. 
Leaving aside the tragedy of the German people’s surrender 
of its own freedom to the Nazi dictatorship which is now 
ancient history, let us look back five years to the beginning 
of the struggle in Austria against the Nazis and the British 
attitude towards that struggle. In March 1933 Dollfuss signed 
the death-warrant of his country’s independence by suppressing 
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parliament by a legalistic trick, and thus committing 
42 per cent. of the population of Austria and two-thirds of 
the population of Vienna (the Social Democrats) to the 
sharpest opposition—an opposition in which a further large 
proportion of liberals and democrats with no close political 
ties joined. Had not the Austrian Marxists had clear vision, 
Dollfuss might even have united them with the Nazis, who 
for their own purposes were for the moment opposed to the 
suppression of parliament, but the Marxists sharply rejected 
all advances from that camp. In February 1934 Dollfuss 
sealed that death-warrant by the destruction of the great 
Social Democratic Party, the shelling of the workers’ houses, 
the suppression of their trades unions, the confiscation of their 
property and the hanging of their leaders. In all that 
Schuschnigg, as Dollfuss’ right-hand man in the Government, 
played the fullest part. Austrian clericalism, remote from 
realities, hating blindly without understanding what Social- 
ism had done and what it meant for the workers, really 
believed that by a show of brutal violence and the hanging or 
exiling of the brains of the movement, it would be able to 
enrol the masses of the workers under its own banners in the 
fight against Nazism. The aristocratic or bourgeois adven- 
turers who led the Heimwehr really believed that with the 
financial and military aid of the Italians, whom the un- 
schooled Austrian masses were accustomed to think of as 
“‘ dagoes ” and “ cat-eaters ” who had broken every treaty 
in history, they could, amidst a largely germanic people, fight 
the ruthless fascism of Germany modelled to appeal to the 
German race by members of that race, with a fascism taken 
straight from the “ cat-eaters ” and touched up with feeble 
and belated imitations of the German fascism. And our own 
country? In their innate distrust of the working classes in 
power, our own ruling classes eagerly committed themselves 
to sharing the illusions of the Austrian clericals and Heim- 
-_webr. Instead of trying to check the burningly patriotic but 
bigoted little Austrian clerical peasant’s son in his suicidal 
course, they let Dollfuss go full steam ahead and invited 
Mussolini to become its patron. How often was I myself 
lectured by interpreters of British policy in those days on my 
folly in not recognising the “ necessity tor Dollfuss to 
suppress the Socialists in order to “ unify ” the nation in the 
fight against Nazi designs on the country’s independence. 
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“ Look at the map, my dear Gedye,” I was implored. “ Don’t 
you see that we must back Dollfuss through thick and thin, 
not in his interests but in our own? What happens if Austria 
goes? The little States will be got on the run, Czechoslovakia 
will be surrounded and made indefensible, German propa- 
ganda will undermine Hungary and open the way for Ger- 
many’s economic possession of Rumania and her oilfields and 
finally land her at the Suez Canal, with her hand on the 
jugular artery of the Empire.” The argument, save for the 
one obvious fallacy which urged the backing of Dollfuss and his 
suicidal policy instead of supporting Austrian democracy, was 
true enough, and one would like to hear it to-day in the same 


quarters in which it was being laid down as axiomatic four ~ 
years ago. But when I recalled it last month, and asked “ Of — 


course we are going to swallow the annexation of Austria 
without protest ? ” I was told, ‘“‘ Well, if we are, let us do so 
with as good a grace as possible. It is to be hoped that you 
journalists are not going to make a fuss about it. Why not 
dwell on the enthusiasm which you have seen in Austria, 
where the streets seem to have been packed with cheering 
thousands and hundreds of thousands for Hitler ’—did these 
wiseacres believe that the hundreds of thousands behind 
drawn curtains, on the run, in prison or exile were in a 
position to come out into the streets and shout before the 
100,000 Reichswehr, the hundreds of thousands of armed Nazi 
guards and the imported Prussian police ‘ Pfui, Hitler ’— 
“and agree that this was inevitable ? ” 

“And that map of Europe,” I replied, “ and that well- 
known jugular artery and that Empire? Have either or both 
ceased to exist to-day ?’—and got only the reply, ‘“ Well, 
what would you do if you were the P.M.?” My answer to 
that had best remain unrecorded, save that I remarked that 
there might be a stronger defence imaginable of the policy of 
Napoleon than to ask what a stray journalist would have 
done in his place. And to my further question, “‘ And the 
subjection of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria ” (not the absorption of all of them into 
the German Empire, for we may take it that Hitler is at least 
sincere in his professed desire to break up all countries with 
a German minority in order to acquire that minority for his 
all-German Empire which is to include no non-Germans) “ and 
the acquisition of complete control over these non-German 
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peoples’ economies, are we to swallow that too? ”, I got the 
same reply— What would you do? ” 

Are we, then, to assume that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
consists of nothing but the replacing of the “ Nelson touch ” 
by a helpless shrugging of the shoulder as Germany progresses 
from strength to strength at the expense of the smaller 
nations, or merely in efforts to deprive these smaller nations 
of the help which their friends are pledged to accord them, as 
Spain was by British influence deprived of the help of France 
to combat a military revolt and the Italo-German invasion? I 
do not think that this is the end, but that it is incidental to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. I find in the Sunday Times of April 3rd, 
in an article by the well-informed “ Scrutator,” what seems 
to me to be a well-sugared pill containing the essence of that 
policy for those who can do a little simple analysis and read 
between the lines. First of all we are told that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is trying to impose his personal policy, which is directed 
against the peace treaties, “against the resistance of depart- 
mental inertia ”—which can presumably only mean against 
the advice of the Foreign Office. Then we are told that the 
League and collective security means barbarous air raids, the 
massacre of French peasants or the violation of Belgian 
neutrality—no word here, you see, about the violation of 
Austria’s frontiers by the flower of the German army or the 
threat to the independence of Czechoslovakia. Then we are 
told that the conflict between fascism and democracy 
(which any child can see lies at the root of the war-danger 
to-day) is only an illusion cloaking ‘‘ power politics,” and that 
France’s eastern frontier is “‘ as secure as the Brenner Pass.” 
(That will hardly reassure the French who have seen the 
German “language maps” now prominently displayed in 
Vienna, wherein the territory to which Germany “has a 
right ” is shown as stretching far below the Brenner into 
present-day Italy beyond the Gorge of Salurno and inci- 
dentally into Switzerland as far as Freiburg.) Then we are 
told that “‘ the further Germany commits herself in the East 
the safer France becomes in possession of what before the war 
were her lost provinces. . . . France’s interest in the Austrian 
succession and in the bridgeheads into Russia and the 
Balkans is mere looking for trouble. ... There are good judges 
who believe that France would draw back from her commit- 
ments in Central Europe if she had a good excuse.”” We are 
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told that Britain’s abandonment of Czechoslovakia to the 
forthcoming rape by Germany really helps her to preserve her 
liberty. “Our refusal therefore to commit ourselves in 
Czechoslovakia is in itself a very considerable victory for 
peace. ... It removes us from any suspicion of wishing . . . 
to hinder an expansion which . . . might be for the advantage 
of all directly affected and to ourselves too.” Then we are told 
that war would be inevitable if there were question of terri- 
torial changes affecting the Narrow Seas and the air above 
them, and that there is a clear distinction between a defensive 


| 
i 


alliance between ourselves and France on this basis and a - 


“ general alliance irrespective of political circumstance and 


occasion.” The conclusion is drawn that it is our strong duty — 


“to bring France’s policy into line with ours.” 
Without the sugar coating, what is the contents of this 
pill? I think it is not unfair to regard this able exposition of 


Chamberlainism to mean that the governing classes in Britain © 


wish to break France’s ties by solemn treaty to Czechoslovakia 
and Russia, to abandon Czechoslovakia and the Balkans to 
Germany, and to encourage Germany to attack Russia when 
she has thus acquired the necessary reserves of petrol, grain 
and minerals which she now lacks, in the hope that she will 
choose the East for attack, instead of ourselves. The ground 
for this hope seems to be the idea that we will hold France in 
check from that support of Russia, fear of which might 
prevent Germany from going to war at all, thus deflecting 
the furor teutonicus eastward, since if it were turned against 
ourselves, Germany would know well that Russia would 
invade her in support of the Western democracies. Then, our 
rulers presumably hope—for some hope at least must sustain 
them in their otherwise inexplicable policy of constant 
surrender—the spectre of working socialism in our time in 
Russia would be laid for ever, and Germany and ourselves 
settle down to divide the world between us. It is a hope 
which can only be sustained by those who know nothing of 
Nazism at close quarters, nothing of Nazi literature, and 
nothing of such convincing exposure of German psychology 
as it affects ourselves as is contained in the new book by 
Douglas Reed to which I alluded before. For it is in rich, 
cinema-going, popular-press-drugged England that hungry 
Nazi Germany sees the real country to be sacked. And it is 
our policy to let her gain strength for that sack by further 
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conquests such as that of Austria which has just taken place, 
and all those which loom ahead right up to the acquisition of 
the cornfields of the Ukraine. Without more than a word of 
reproach from us, some even suggest with our implicit agree- 
ment, she has now been able to invade Austria with 100,000 
troops and to prevent the Austrian people from recording 
their free verdict on the question of their own independence, 
within three days of the announcement that Schuschnigg was 
going to afford them such an opportunity. By this invasion 
and annexation she has acquired the man-power of a popula- 
tion of six and a half millions, four hundred million Schillinge 
in gold and gold devisen with which to replenish the depleted 
coffers of the Reichsbank and import fresh war materials, an 
addition of at least § per cent. to her annual production of 
iron ore, and the raw material for cellulose for explosives, of 
which she stood in bitter need, from 95 per cent. of Austria’s 
forests, which cover 38 per cent. of the whole of Austrian 
territory. More than one-third of the whole of Austria’s soil 
will henceforth yield cellulose for German shells and aerial 
bombs; there are many other material gains in Austria. 
Furthermore, she acquires the economic possibility of forcing 
Czechoslovakia into full submission without the invasion 
which would be a simple matter for armies standing like a 
pair of pincers closed around Czechoslovakia’s slender waist. 
When that submission has been made, Germany will acquire 
the great armament works of Skoda in Pilsen and elsewhere, 
and ensure that their products are available for use against 
us as they were in 1914. Thereby is removed the last barrier 
between herself and the Rumanian oilfields and the vast food- 
producing plains of Rumania. The day after the occupation 
of Vienna, one of the Nazi newspapers carried a German air- 
line advertisement, “‘ Berlin to Baghdad, 24 hours.” It was 
only a coincidence, but not uninteresting. 

What would you have done if you had been Prime Minister ? 
I suggest that you might perhaps have considered Germany’s 
obvious inability to face a major war at this moment, have 
remembered her present food-rationing system and her 
present shortage of petrol and rubber, both essential to 
mechanised warfare. I suggest that when warned of the 
inadequate state of our own defences, you might have laid 
stress on Germany’s own unpreparedness for a major war. 
(Despite the thorough preparation for the invasion of Austria, 
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months ahead, revealed in the so-called “ Taws Plan” of 
Herr Rudolf Hess—which the Austrian police seized in 
the Vienna Nazi headquarters at the beginning of this year, 
one thing could not be prepared—an adequate petrol supply, 
so that Munich was denuded of civilian petrol for three days 
when the Army moved.) I suggest you might have said that 
we could not afford to see Germany acquire the additional 
strength of Austria and subsequently of Czechoslovakia, who 
has the most efficiently equipped small army of any in Europe. 
And I suggest that after Berchtesgaden, you might in con- 
junction with France, Czechoslovakia and Russia, have 
warned Germany that serious consequences would follow any 
attempt to put into effect the threats there uttered by Herr - 
Hitler to Chancellor Schuschnigg. I was in the Ballhausplaiz 
when the Nazi press chief announced the annexation of 
Austria on Sunday, March 13th, saw his extreme nervousness 
and heard his plea to the journalists to calm down the inevit- 
able international excitement which this step must arouse. 
The annexation was one more magnificent bluff by Hitler 
and the forces of German power politics which use him, and 
like its predecessors, it came off. 

You may be told, “ But this union of Austria and Germany 
was inevitable.” If that is so, why did Hitler fear the 
plebiscite and put his forces into motion on Friday to prevent 
its being held two days later? Why had the trade union 
leaders come t full agreement with Schuschnigg to support 
independence on Sunday against the Nazi threat—an agree- 
ment unfortunately delayed in its final conclusion during two 
critical days by the opposition of job-hunting subordinates, 
but not by Schuschnigg himself ? It was this agreement, and 
the knowledge that it would range almost the whole of that 
42 per cent. socialist vote behind the cause of independence, 
which finally set the Reichswehr in motion and caused the 
Nazi conspiracy dating back to 1934 to be unfolded. “ Be- 
tween us and the clericals stand the gallows and the guns of 
February 1934,” said melodramatically a dozen rank-and-file 
workers picked at random, to me during the last fatal fort- 
night, “ but if Schuschnigg restores to us control of our own 
unions, our workers’ clubs and our social welfare organisation, 
we will fight these things alongside him as free men, not slaves, 
when our leaders give the word.” And that word they were to 
give on the Friday when Germany’s brutal ultimata rained in 
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at intervals of a few hours on the Chancellor who at the 
eleventh hour had found the courage to repair the stupidities 
and crimes of his predecessor and himself. Not the invented 
“Volksfront”? but the pending restoration of democracy 
made Hitler pounce. 

It was a death-bed repentance on which the curtain fell. 
Behind it the Nazis are busy changing the scenes. Thousands 
of Jews are being plundered discreetly day after day and night 
after night by Austrian stormtroopers and S.S. guards turned 
loose upon them by the German authorities who are in full 
control of the situation. Austrian aristocrats, legitimists and 
prominent Catholics in dozens of improvised and regular 
prisons have been herded together in cells so full that not all 
their inmates can sit on the floor at the same time, half- 
starved and choking in the stench of the single bucket pro- 
vided in the centre of the cell for sanitary purposes. At night 
English residents in Hietzing and other suburbs hear the shots 
of the secret executions by firing squads. The anatomical 
institute carts are busy removing the bodies of Jewish suicides 
who have been—despite unconvincing official denials— 
averaging over 100 per day. In the prison courtyards 
aristocrats whose only crime has been to have supported too 
loyally and too long the cause of their country’s independence 
are performing for long hours the most menial tasks, and 
presumably the world will finally be told of their “ suicide” 
as it was that of the brutal but fearless Major &mil Fey, who 
is said to have committed suicide so determinedly that he 
shot himself in twenty-two places! In the streets, Jewish 
men and ladies of good position are conscripted to wash 
Schuschnigg electoral propaganda from the pavements or to 
scrub motor-cars for lounging S.S. guards. 

In the Synagogue in the Seztenstattengasse, Jews have been 
forced by the S.S. to do “ physical jerks,” knee-bending and 
stretching, while holding chairs in either hand, and those who 
stumbled kicked, beaten and spat upon. They have been ~ 
- forced to put the sacred Twillim bands on their wrists and with 
them to clean out with their naked hands the lavatory bowls, 
sacrilege, the Jews say, equivalent to making a Catholic use 
the Host for the same purpose. Their relief stations have 
been closed down at this time of utter distress. 1 have 
watched them day after day in the Seztenstdattengasse forced 
to don the ceremonial top hats of the synagogue officials and 
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the sacred Yarmikl or praying-caps and amidst the jeers of 
the mob to sweep the streets of rubbish which the S.S. threw 
out for the purpose. In their shops and offices, Nazi com- 
missars are being installed. The jeering mobs, incited by the 
anti-semitic speeches of Gauleiter Biirckel, are crying at the 
Jews “ Away with every one of you to Palestine—there is no 
place for a single Jew in Austria to-day,” while hundreds 
besiege daily the British consulate and passport office, as well 
as the consulates of half a dozen other powers, begging in vain 
to be received somewhere abroad, while German troops with 
field-glasses and telescopic rifles watch every mile of the 
frontier to ensure that not one person escapes from the vast | 
prison that smiling Austria has become. The Nazi crowds, © 

mostly young men of the lower middle-class, jubilantly sing © 
their aggressive anthems in the streets, German aeroplanes 
roar overhead, the gramophone press runs off daily the same 
Nazi propaganda records, the angry scarlet and menacing 
hooked cross of the Swastika banners dominate the street 
scene from archducal palace to socialist worker’s model 
dwelling. The scene shifters will have finished their work 
before this appears in print. The curtain will have arisen to 
disclose no trace of Austria’s tolerant, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky capital, but in its place a regulated, prussianised German 
provincial city, completely harnessed to Nazi Germany’s 
great war machine. : 


G. E. R. Gepve. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE 
COMMON LIFE. 


T is many centuries since the Christian Church in the 

western world has been in the position in which it finds it- 

selfto-day. In some parts of what once was “‘ Christendom” 
it is persecuted and derided ; in others it is virtually ignored 
as effete. In Great Britain the situation is different, but not so 
radically different as we easily suppose. It is true that in all 
classes of society the traditional codes of behaviour have been 
deeply coloured by Christian influence, and shrewd continental 
observers note that there has been much less breach with the 
past here than abroad. But it is a serious question whether 
we are not living on our capital and whether these traditional 
patterns of life will long survive when the faith out of which 
they sprang is no longer widely active. The Coronation was 
avowedly a dedication, in the person of the King, of the 
whole national life to God. But it has been asked whether 
this is more than a gigantic make-believe, ‘‘ the dedication 
of a power which no longer exists to a faith in which we no 
longer believe.” This question cannot be answered witha plain 
“ ves ” or “ no.”? But, more and more, particularly among the 
young, Christianity seems to be becoming a minority move- 
ment. This change is aptly symbolised by the contrast 
between the old English village in which the church is com- 
monly the central building, the visible focus of unity, and the 
modern housing estate on which churches are small and in- 
conspicuous, serve the needs of few people and make little or 
no impact on the main body of communal life. 

Partly owing to circumstances beyond their control, the 
Churches have lost contact with important areas of the com- 
mon life, such as schools and hospitals which once were under 
Christian inspiration and control, but which now are managed 
on secular lines by the community itself. The common assump- 
tions of social and industrial life, of education and social 
service, are secular. So, as Mr. Christopher Dawson has 
pointed out, the atheist, that is the man who in practice leaves 
God out of his life, can be perfectly at home in the world to-day 
even in Great Britain. It is rather the Christian who is 
slightly peculiar, as being bound by special obligations which 
others do not recognise, like the man who eats no meat on 


Fridays. Thus the task of the Church to-day, at home as 
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abroad, is primarily a missionary task. But a mission can 
only succeed if it is preached in a language which its hearers 
understand. However new its message, it must meet men first 
where they are and demonstrate the impact of its message on 
the major interests and preoccupations of their lives. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury did well to recall the nation 
to religion, But, in an important sense, it is we Christians who 
have first to be recalled. It is largely Christians who have dis- 
credited Christianity ; and this is not mainly by conscious 
insincerity or disloyalty, but because outsiders do not discern 
in us or in our contributions to social life anything specially | 
distinctive or impressive. A taste for religion they regard as | 
being, like a taste for music, a private interest of like-minded — 
people, an extra embellishment perhaps, but as irrelevant to 
the common life where we meet them on the same plane and 
with similar working assumptions. The Christian railway 
director or shareholder, the Christian miner or shop assistant, 
the Christian banker or magistrate or city councillor is not 
visibly different from his non-Christian colleague in his con- 
duct of affairs. Yet “ to keep religion out of public life is to 
shut it up in a stuffy Victorian back drawing-room with the 
aspidistras and the antimacassars while the streets are full of 
life and youth.” In public life it is the world which has im- 
posed its standards on the Church rather than the Church 
which has imposed its own standards on the world. In some 
countries the Church is persecuted. But in Great Britain 
Antichrist is more subtle ; he domesticates it. 

There is a larger measure of truth than we care to admit to 
ourselves in the critic who, like many communists, says : 
“What really counts is not the principles you profess, and 
very likely suppose yourself to believe, but the things you take 
for granted, the half-unconscious assumptions which you 
never formulate but on which you act during two-thirds of 
of your life. Your ‘ Christianity ’ never gets down below your 
surface beliefs to the subconscious springs of action which 
determine your habitual conduct. The standard you actually 
apply may be the current business code or the sportsman’s or 
the gentleman’s or the ‘ good pal’s,’ but it is certainly not 
that of Christ crucified.’ ” 

This is not simply a question of moral fault. So far as, in 
the past, any Christian ethic has been worked out, it has a 
very restricted application to the contemporary world. The 
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real problems of conduct to-day are conditioned by the new 
large-scale organisation of society. Personal responsibility is 
now so widely diffused that it easily appears to be non-exis- 
tent. Our life is moulded by “ systems ”—financial, indus- 
trial, political and educational—of such dimensions that the 
power of any individual to modify them seems almost neg- 
ligible. They are machine-like in their operation, yet they are 
not really machines but the result of an interaction of myriads 
of human purposes so intricate that it is immensely difficult to 
predict or to control them. These are the conditions in which 
people have to live and act to-day. 

The unconscious semi-paganism in which most of us, osten- 
sibly Christian people, are living our working lives is largely 
responsible for the estrangement from the Churches of great 
numbers whose service they can ill afford to lose. Attached 
very loosely if at all to any Christian body, very hazy as a rule 
in their theology but having a genuine reverence for Christian 
moral standards and not infrequently a clearer apprehension of 
some of them than many who still go to church, they are yet 
incompletely surrendered or integrated and they are missing 
the enlightenment and the power of conscious prayer and wor- 
ship. But they would respond quickly to a real lead founded 
on a genuine attempt to vindicate Christianity in action; and 
they might bring a magnificent reinforcement to the life 
and work of the Church in the world. The question then is 
whether some new and bold attempt to relate the Christian 
gospel more directly to the problems of the common life is not 
necessary, not only for the conversion and upbuilding of the 
man in the street, but even for the integrity of the religious 
life of the man in the pew. 

But how, in practice, are the Churches to make decisions or 
to take action with regard to issues social or political or 
economic? Occasionally, no doubt, formal pronouncements 
by Church leaders or assemblies may be required. But these 
already occur from time to time and they seldom impress 
the world very much. It is probably undesirable that they 
should be greatly multiplied. There are several reasons for 
this. First those who make such pronouncements are not, as a 
rule, those who will have to implement them. Thus we are 
told that even in the Middle Ages the Church’s teaching about 
usury was ineffective, and Dr. Lindsay suggests that this was 
“ because one set of men, the clergy, were laying down laws 
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for another set of men instead of teaching these men to lay 
down laws for themselves.” Neither the Archbishop of 
Canterbury nor the President of the Free Church Council, nor 
the assemblies over which they preside, are really competent 
to direct Lord Halifax or Lord Nuffield, the Lord Chief 
Justice or the Governor of the Bank of England or the Editor 
of The Times, Sir Josiah Stamp or Mr. Ernest Bevin or Sir 
Walter Citrine how as Christians they ought to conduct 
affairs. For it is only so far as moral questions are involved 
that the Christian Church is directly concerned ; but in prac- 
tice moral and technical questions are commonly intertwined 
and it is only those who are themselves involved in the situa- 
tion who can disentangle them. Moreover, even the answers — 
to the moral questions may depend in part on insight into 
the technical situation. Secondly, authoritative direction in 
advance is incompatible with the rightful freedom of the 
Christian man. No two situations are exactly similar, and, 
in the last resort, responsibility for a decision must remain 
with the individual concerned. 

Unfortunately the only practical alternative at themoment 
is to leave everything to the unaided judgment of the indi- 
vidual at the moment of action; and in the complex con- 
ditions of modern society, this is usually to lay on him an 
impossible burden. In default of any guidance from the 
Church he can hardly help falling back in practice on the 
current secular traditions of his class or calling. Undoubtedly 
the individual layman is the spearpoint. It is through him as 
a rule that the Church must act in the affairs of the modern 
world, if it is to act at all. But he can only be expected to 
carry this burden if, in future, he can be given help by the 
Church which is now not given at all. If he is to come to a 
right decision as to his Christian duty he needs the support of 
some informed Christian public opinion. To-day this seldom 
exists in the different spheres of the common life in which 
decisions are required. The crucial question for the Churches 
is: How can such help be provided ? 

From its inception this has been the concern of the “ Life 
and Work” movement. The World Conference on “‘ Church, 
Community and State ” held in Oxford last July marked an 
important stage in this. It was led up to by an intellectual 
preparation of quite exceptional thoroughness. It has pro- 
duced a most salutary ferment and it has an enormous 
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potential value. How far that value will be realised remains 
to be seen. All depends on how it is followed up. If it 
remains the affair of a few hundred theologians and thinkers, 
it will have missed its mark. If the questions it discussed are 
to be answered and if its recommendations are to be imple- 
mented, they should become the concern of every Christian 
congregation throughout the country; and that work has 
hardly yet begun. 

As is well known, the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
approved preliminary proposals for uniting and strengthening 
the two cecumenical movements by setting up a single advi- 
sory “ World Council of the Churches,” and these are still 
under consideration. But whatever may be their fate, it is 
urgently necessary that something should be done in Great 
Britain. In this time of confusion and crisis the Churches in 
Great Britain have peculiar advantages and a special responsi- 
bility seems to be laid on them towards their fellow-Chris- 
tians throughout the world. For the moment at least they are 
sheltered from the storm. They are free to deliberate and to 
teach, they enjoy a fair measure of goodwill, and they have 
opportunities of easy access to representative members of the 
general community in all spheres. Accordingly a small 
informal conference, including leaders of all the chief Churches 
in Great Britain, has been meeting at Lambeth during the last 
few months under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and has prepared a set of proposals for a forward move 
which will be laid before the assemblies of all the Churches 
concerned at their meetings this year. 

It is proposed that the Churches in Great Britain should 
forthwith set up a new Council on “ The Christian Faith and 
the Common Life ” to supervise the carrying forward of the 
Life and Work Movement and particularly of the investiga- 
tions begun at Oxford. There are two main reasons why this 
work should be undertaken by the Churches themselves rather 
than by any private associations of those specially interested. 
_ One is that only so can it be demonstrated that the Churches 
really “‘ mean business ” in this sphere ; and this is essential 
if the interest and co-operation of outstanding representatives 
of the lay world are to be secured. The other is that it is 
only through the machinery of the Churches that any results 
of thought or experiment can be made available to Christian 


people generally. 
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Hence it is proposed that the nucleus should consist of © 
fourteen members representative of the larger Churches; _ 
and it is essential that they should be representative not only — 
in form but in reality ; that they should be leaders who really — 
have the confidence of the bodies they represent. But because | 
their chief function is to build bridges between the Churches 
and the life of the nation, they are to co-opt ten others who 
will be laymen having experience of public life in different — 
spheres. This Council will work mainly through a permanent 
whole-time staff of at least half a dozen picked men and — 
women. This may seem ambitious, but it is really a mini- 
mum. The enterprise is one which it is futile to undertake at 
all unless it is done on an adequate scale. While much faithful. 
work has been done in recent years, the visible results of the 
piecemeal efforts of the Churches in this field have been © 
disappointing, because they have been undermanned and 
under-financed and have not commanded the whole-hearted 
interest and confidence of the leaders of the Churches. In 
future, if the proposals are accepted, all these will be co- | 
ordinated and a single budget will be presented. | 

Such a minimum of organisation is indispensable. But it is | 
intended that the method by which the staff will work shall be | 
the very opposite of formal and institutional. Their main | 
task will be the establishing of a multitude of personal con- | 
tacts in many different directions. First and foremost it is | 
hoped that they will gradually enlist perhaps one to two | 
hundred of the best Christian thinkers, so as to carry further | 
the study of the issues raised in Oxford and, in different fields | 
of life “to subject the assumptions of social practice to | 
searching examination in the light of the Christian revela- | 
tion.” Presumably these thinkers will continue to produce | 
books, articles and addresses much as they do now, but their | 
work will gain enormously in richness and relevance to actual | 
life through their being brought into touch with one another | 
and developing perhaps a common programme and a common 
sense of direction. 

_ The fields in which such searching inquiry is needed are 
limitless. For example, there is in this country no agreed or 
clearly understood policy or philosophy of education; we 
are confused and divided as to the bearing of Christianity 
upon the conduct of industry, on the implications of Christian 
brotherhood in regard to differences of class and prestige; or | 
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again as to the status for Christians of secular culture— 
science, art, letters, the theatre ; above all, perhaps, as to 
international relations and Christian duty in relation to war. 
Probably the staff will only have resources to initiate work 
| on one or two of these in the first instance; but even to 
_ make a start will be a great advance. 

_ But besides this central attack there should be formed local 
groups in every area—e.g. of clergy and ministers—for the 
study of these issues. The Oxford Reports alone provide 
ample material. Most important of all perhaps, there are 
_ wanted small groups of workers and professional men, en- 
_ gaged in the same occupation, having some relevant experi- 
ence and some responsibility for action, who try by common 
prayer and discussion to gain some new insight into their 
Christian duties and opportunities in their own calling and 
neighbourhood. Further, apart from study, there is room 
and need for all kinds of local experiments by small groups in 
ways of Christian living and Christian service ; for instance 
in help to the unemployed, in the treatment of delinquents, in 
the improvement of health and housing, in the use of money 
and in simplicity of living. All these things are happening 
now somewhere or other, but are unknown outside their own 
immediate circle. It will be the business of the staff to dis- 
cover these little outbursts of Christian endeavour and to 
relate them to one another, to study them and to make the 
lessons gained from them generally available and to foster 
them where they do not yet exist. There is no reason why in 
time there should not be hundreds and thousands of such 
Christian “ cells ” all over the country. That would be a true 
lay ministry and a means by which the national life might 
gradually be permeated by Christian influence. 

It would not be the function of the Council to speak or act 
publicly on behalf of the Churches, but rather to supply 
- Church leaders with a body of information which would 

enable them to act, or to refrain from acting, more wisely. But 
it might also serve two subsidiary purposes. It would provide 
a means of consultation between the Churches, and thus would 
facilitate common action by the Churches themselves where 
they desired it. And, if and when the World Council is formed, 
it would naturally be the body in Great Britain charged to 
co-operate with it and to keep before all Christian people here 
Vor-eri, 36 
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the conception of the Church as a universal society committed 
to the evangelism of the world. 

Such a programme cannot be carried out without substan- 
tial financial provision. The funds at the disposal of the 


| 
| 


Churches are notoriously small, and, such as they are, there — 


are many claims on them. So the greater part of the sum re- 
quired can only be provided, if at all, by the Council itself, 
through individual donors whose imagination may be stirred 
by the greatness of the venture ; yet some exceptional finan- 
cial effort by the Churches will be the necessary basis. But 


finance can hardly be the determining factor in the decision — 


which the Churches will be called to take. This project is either 


a mistake or it is of quite outstanding importance. If the A 
Church leaders who are launching it are right in holding that © 


the need and the opportunity are unprecedented, they can 
claim and will get an unprecedented response. 

The real obstacle is the proneness of all Englishmen to dis- 
trust as “‘ nebulous ” or “ abstract ” an enterprise in which 
“ study ” plays so large a part. To repair the structure of a 
particular church or a school seems practical: to aim at a 
fundamental change of ideas, and to do so by methods which 
cannot be formulated with precision in advance, is apt to seem 
fanciful. But the real question is: What sort of action is likely 
to be required of the Church? Is it such as might be under- 
taken with our present spiritual and intellectual resources ? 
Or is it something so radical as to make imperative a vast 
replenishment of those resources? If the second is the true 
answer, the genuine realism is with those who want the Churches 
to address themselves to the task of replenishment. Here the 
children of light have a good deal to learn from the children 
of this world. Who could have seemed less practical in 1850 
than Marx, sitting down in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum to work year after year at very abstract studies? 
Or, sixteen years ago, than Hitler, with a few unpromising 
associates, redrawing the map of Europe and making a pro- 
gramme for his coming into power? But, for good or evil, 
what apparently “ practical” activity has compared with 
theirs in its real effect on the world? It is a fateful step 
forward which the Churches are now being invited by their 
leaders to take, and it is the eleventh hour. 

WaLTER MoBERLty, 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN GERMANY. 


E often find it difficult to understand why Germans 

tolerate a system under which so many people— 

pastors, priests, Communists and Jews—are in prisons 
and concentration camps ; but it must be remembered that 
as a result of the very strict censorship of every form of news, 
the persecutions of which we hear so much are in great part 
unknown to the average German except where someone he 
knows is affected. We can see the whole picture: their view 
is not only restricted but seen from a different angle. They 
are living in a new form of society and the pressure is not 
always where we should expect to find it. To see the Hitler 
Youth, Labour Service and other organisations in working 
and to have their aims and ideals expounded by ardent 
Nazis gave me personally a new perspective, not more favour- 
able but differing insome important respects from my previous 
conceptions. 

All these Nazi institutions are organised in pyramid form, 
each with its Reich leader answerable only to Herr Hitler at 
the top, and numerous small units, each again with its own 
leader, at the bottom. Each organisation has many different 
departments and together they employ countless officials, 
paid and unpaid. As a whole they form a machine by means 
of which the Government controls workers and employers, 
production and distribution, and moulds opinions and beliefs. 

The Hitler Youth takes in boys from Io to 18, girls from 
10 to 21. In 1933 Herr Hitler issued an order under which 
Baldur von Shirach was “ appointed Youth Leader of the 
German Reich, head of all youth sections of adult associations. 
The foundation of youth organisations requires his sanction.” 
The aims of the Hitler Youth are described in German Youth 
in a Changing World, Terremare Office, 1936 edition : 


The Hitler Jugend stands for a new type of German youth... 
they are endeavouring to develop a new style of life for the German 
people. They are well informed on the political situation in Ger- 
many and the world around them . . . they are determined to 
maintain peace in Europe and throughout the world . . . they 
recognise very clearly that . . . a strong leadership is necessary . . . 
to work for this one ideal, which is Germany. For that reason they 
formed themselves into a solid phalanx under the leadership of 
Adolf Hitler and through their own leader they have declared that 
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outside the Hitler Jugend any other league of youth will be 
opposed by the spirit of the community which is the spirit of the 
state. .. . The principle of service is the main consideration and 
through it are eliminated the old-time distinctions of class and 
position, profession and education, birth and money. In excur- 
sions, camps, home parties and school lectures a new Germany is 
being constructed as a free community on the basis of thorough- 
going equality in social comradeship. 


In theory entrance to the Hitler Jugend is voluntary: in 
practice it is almost impossible for a child to stay outside, 
especially now that all other youth movements are officially _ 
banned, and boys have been imprisoned for attempts to — 
re-form disbanded associations. An enthusiastic youth leader - 
in the early ’twenties told me that “ the first task of every 
leader is to hold his group together, make them feel as one.” 
All leaders, he said, had to teach Weltanschauung and “‘ sport ” 
leadership was a very important principle. Any boy might 
become a Kamaradschaftsfiihrer, with only ten boys under 
him, and rise by promotion to a very important position. 
Gebiet and Reich Leader Schools provided special training for 
the higher ranks. So valuable was the training and experience 
of the higher leaders that on retirement, at twenty, their age 
limit, “ they would be fitted for any position in the State.” 

In the Reich Girl Leader School I visited there were about 
twenty girls between 18 and 23. All except one had over 
2,000 girls under them. The three weeks’ training consisted 
chiefly of lectures on Weltanschauung, physical exercises, and 
games. They looked, on the whole, apathetic and not very 
intelligent, and I found even their community singing spirit- | 
less and depressing. A map showing the Nazi conception of — 
the distribution of the “‘ German” race in prehistoric times 
half filled a wall. On another occasion when a friend of mine 
asked one of these same girls why she joined the movement, 
the reply was “‘ Because the Leader wished it.” Questioned 
as to why the Leader wished it she said it was “‘ to make a 
better Germany.” “ What kind of Germany do you want to 
make?” “ What the Leader wishes.” The good points in the 
Hitler Youth are common to other youth organisations : its 
distinctive features such as the extreme emphasis on leader- 
ship, the element of compulsion and the cult of hatred of Jews 
and Communists, seem to me thoroughly bad. 

The Labour Service is another factor in the creation of a 
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new Germany. “ Its first task ”—according to German Labour 
Service, Terremare Publications, No. 6, 1937—“‘ is to unite the 
youth of the nation into a real community irrespective of class 
distinctions . . . each of them seeks only to serve the good of 
the whole” and they return home “ with a clear conscious- 
ness that work is not only a means of earning money but the 
moral basis of intellectual life . . . its second task is to free 
Germany from the necessity of importing food supplies,” and 
_ another “ is to inculcate a true concept of the dignity of labour 
and above all a respect for manual labour.” The friendly, 
_ smiling young man in Labour Service uniform who took a 
party of us to see some camps between Berlin and Hamburg 
was extremely enthusiastic about the Labour Service. He 
preached his simplified version of Weltanschauung with fer- 
vour. They were creating a splendid new society while other 
countries struggled with their Communists. The Labour camps 
brought people from all parts of Germany together and taught 
community feeling. Each unit of ten youths had a leader 
whose duty was to keep them always together, ‘‘ they must 
act and live as one, we want them even to think as one.” 
Their day was well filled so that “ they had no time to think ” 
(individually!). For intellect our guide had small respect. 
“ Wer brauchen gefiihl, nicht wissenschaft,” he repeated many 
times. 

I found the camps quite a shock after his glowing descrip- 
tions, though in justice it must be said that I saw them in the 
late autumn, soon after the bi-annual change-over when all 
the youths leave every camp and new recruits take their 
places. The camps are built of wood and accommodation is 
good on the whole. The work is heavy manual labour, such 
as making canals, or clearing and digging virgin soil. The 
daily time-table allots fifty minutes to “ instruction in civic 
duties,” i.e. Weltanschauung. I was very struck by the poor 
physique and bad colour of the youths in the four camps | 
visited, due probably to general conditions in Germany. But 
it was the more remarkable as they were principally peasants 
who could not be spared from the land in the summer. Out of 
ten boys questioned in one camp eight were peasants or land- 
workers, and the only bright-eyed rosy-cheeked youth came 
from Berlin! But what shocked me most was the military 
atmosphere. Orders were rapped out and youths ran like 
rabbits. There was no sign of equality or friendliness but 
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much military drill—forming fours and presenting arms with 
a polished aluminium spade instead of a rifle. 

The contrast between boys’ and girls’ camps was remarkable. 
A decree making the six months’ service compulsory for 
women has been passed but not put into force owing to the 
difficulty of establishing enough “ camps.” So the girls serve 
voluntarily and those I saw were certainly very happy. They 
had themselves composed a long song in praise of Arbeits- 
dienst which they sang with great fervour. The routine was 
strict, but there was a very friendly co-operative atmosphere. — 
They were the only really joyous young people I met. Condi- 
tions might be better. The girls help peasants’ wives in the | 
garden and on the land, or in the house. But though much of © 
the work must be dirty, there was no bath, no running water. 
Each girl had her tin basin neatly set out in what might have 
been the old dairy, and at midday, but no other time, there 
was a little warm water which, like the cold, had to be carried 
along a passage. They slept eight or nine in a room with bunk 
beds in two tiers, no room for clothes, and several rooms had 
only one window about 3 ft. square. As the test for the 
peasant’s wife who receives help is not her ability or ex- 
perience but the size of her family, the value of their work as 
practical training is doubtful. But despite these drawbacks 
the girls’ camps as I saw them are interesting examples of 
voluntary co-operative effort in the service of the State. 

The German Labour Front “ is the organisation of Germans 
at work with brow and fist, and includes former trade union- 
ists, former employees’ and employers’ associations, all united 
on an equal footing . . . its aim is the formation of a real com- 
munity of Germans in community of achievement.” (Hitler’s 
Ordinance, 1934.) Membership of this Nazi version of a trades 
union is compulsory for all Germans in trade or industry. 
Contributions, rising with wages and salaries, are deducted by 
employers when paying wages. The workers are no longer free 
agents ; strikes and attempts to form other unions are illegal. 
But the employer’s freedom of action is also curtailed. He can 
be made to pay six months’ wages as compensation for dis- 
missal of a worker who has been with him for a year. If for 
any reason a number of workmen are to be discharged, the 
employer has to send a detailed list a month before to the 
Labour Trustee, an independent State official, who can double 
the customary four weeks’ notice or take other steps. Wages 
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below the agreed scale are prohibited except with the consent 
of the Labour Trustee. If “ employers mischievously exploit 
the work power of their men,” or “ men working in business 
endanger its peace by mischievously exasperating em- 
ployees,” the Social Court of Honour can impose a fine of 
10,000 marks, disqualify a man for any position of trust or 
dismiss him. Employers can be heavily penalised. In a case 
of which I heard a workman appealed to the local People’s 
Court on the ground that his employer, a small business man, 
was not justified in refusing him a rise in wages. After inspect- 
ing the firm’s books, the Court upheld the workman’s claim 
and the employer was sent to a concentration camp. 

The Kraft durch Freude (Strength through Joy) organisa- 
tion allays discontent and promotes health among thousands 
of the lower-paid workers by providing cheap tickets for 
entertainments ; cheap week-ends and holiday trips to other 
parts of Germany; and cruises abroad. Last summer 
hundreds of workers had a fortnight in Bavaria or a seven 
days’ cruise to Norway for 50 marks. But about as much 
again is necessary for incidental expenses, and these cheap 
tickets are issued on condition that 800 or more people go in 
one train. I was told that peasants benefited by boarding the 
K.D.F. tourists, but I also heard from another source that 
they only received one mark per visitor per day! 

An important factor in the relations between employer and 
employed is the influence of the 100 per cent. Nazi, particu- 
larly if he is in the privileged position of a party member. The 
fear of denunciation for “ anti-social” views or behaviour 
gives even an unskilled workman very real power in such a 
case. Propaganda is carried on ceaselessly. Employer and 
employees attend meetings in factories and offices on Welt- 
anschauung at which, among other things, they are all told 
they must work not as individuals but as a community, not 
for themselves, but for Germany. It was a Jew, with every 
reason to dislike the present régime, who told me that one 
could not deny that these new conditions had in many ways 
improved the spirit in industry. And from all that I saw and 
heard any large-scale revolt of the workers is improbable if 
only because it would threaten their present relative security. 
Wages are low and the compulsory deductions large, roughly 
15s. weekly out of {3 for a single worker, but there is no 
longer fear of unemployment or inflation, Here again the 
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censorship prevents them seeing the uncertainty of the | 
economic position in Germany as clearly as we can. | 

Food production and distribution are as highly centralised 
as industry and commerce. Landowners, peasants, labourers, 
societies of producers and distributors of milk, fish and con-_ 
fectionery—all must belong to the National Food Corporation 
and subscribe according to income or wages. All questions as 
to soil, crops, fertilisers and implements are within its 
province. By restricting the licences, it can ensure that each 
undertaking shall “ make a living.” It fixes prices “high © 
enough to cover the cost of production and guarantee the 
proper continuance of agricultural work, low enough to | 
exclude the possibility of the consumer being robbed.” The 
object of this control ‘is to remove the possibility of financial 
speculation by anyone concerned.” (Agriculture in National 
Socialist Germany, published by National Food Corporation.) 
The advantages of such complete centralisation are doubtful. 
Requisitions of grain and other produce have led in many 
cases to the slaughter of pigs and cattle, and consequently a 
shortage of live stock. Nazis believe the new law relating to 
peasants’ estates will tend to stimulate production. Under 
this, estates which were formerly divided at the peasant’s 
death will now pass intact to the eldest son provided that he 
is a good farmer and his wife properly trained, that both are 
healthy, of German stock traceable to 1800, and have “ un- 
blemished characters.” Careless peasants or landowners may 
be deprived of their estates in favour of the next heir. Special 
tribunals “‘ on which peasants have decisive influence ” are 
provided to administer the Act. 

The need for some change from the old system was evident 
as we motored through the Rhon district, where for miles at 
a time the land on either side was like a badly planned patch- 
work, with squares and rectangles running into each other at 
all angles. The fertility of the land varies greatly, so in man 
cases each son has taken his share of each end of a small field! 
A peasant who is barely making a living may have fifty or 
more plots, many of them so small he cannot swing his scythe 
without cutting into his neighbour’s crop. A special attempt 
is being made to improve conditions as a whole in this area. 
The old land is being allotted, and new ground higher up on 
the mountain side dug and manured by the Labour Service 
so as to form new holdings. Hitherto lack of prospects has 
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led young people to emigrate. Now new industries have been 
started, a new school for dairy farming has been opened, and 
the old agricultural school enlarged. New houses and fac- 
tories have been built. It is not surprising that in so poverty- 
stricken a district where milch cows are used as draught cattle, 
turnips hoarded like treasures in front gardens, and families 
of twelve or more are common, this special plan, employing 
all the State resources, is on the whole warmly welcomed. A 
feature I personally disliked was the scheme for drawing up 
genealogical tables for all the inhabitants on which to base 
the selection of future new peasant landowners. Teachers 
are to help children to make lists of all relatives, however 
remote, with details of their diseases and “ social usefulness.” 
Hospital, asylum and prison records are being ransacked for 
further evidence. 

The Wohlfahrisamt, with a Reich leader at the top and a 
host of voluntary workers, each responsible for a few families 
at the bottom, deals with all forms of welfare work, including 
the distribution of Winterhilfe. In a large building in Berlin 
I saw people handing over tickets and then selecting certain 
goods—perambulators, beds, bedding and a dress, a set of 
underclothes or a complete outfit for a family of children. In 
the Berlin centre alone as many as a thousand pairs of boots 
and shoes have been given out in a single day. The quality 
was excellent, everything was new, and there was an astonish- 
ingly wide choice of colour, material, size and style of clothing. 
Tailors on the premises alter coats and suits where necessary. 
There was no suggestion of charity and 1 was greatly impressed 
by the friendly, helpful atmosphere. 

Speaking generally, and from a German standpoint, one 
must, I think, admit that Herr Hitler has certain things to his 
credit. He has restored Germany’s power and prestige, and 
given hope, confidence and a purpose in life to millions of 
despondent, despairing people. Wages may be low and hours 
long, but after five years of relative security the fear of unem- 


_ ployment and inflation no longer haunts the worker. The 


vast programmes for road making, building, and armament 
manufacture are likely to keep industry working at high 
pressure for some considerable time. Whatever may have 
been the case in 1933-4, I am convinced that, far from the 
industrialists using Hitler to further their aims, the converse 
is now increasingly true. 
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But there is another very different side to the picture. As 
an Englishwoman, with many German friends, who has 
worked for years to promote better relations with Germany, 
I must say that my paramount impression after seeing all 
these National Socialist institutions in succession was one of 
dismay. The control of everybody and everything is so 
absolute. Feeling is glorified at the expense of intellect. Herr 
Hitler is in process of deification among the simpler people. 
The masses are spoon-fed with catchwords: facts are sup- 
pressed or distorted to fit Nazi policy and ideas, as we have 
just seen in the German version of the reasons for their 
advance into Austria. Many young Germans believe that we © 
in England have desperate and bloody fights with Com-— 
munists daily, from which our brave Fascists are about to 
save us! My attempts to dispel these and other illusions about 
this country were markedly unpopular. National Socialists 
sing and talk of freedom, but it is freedom in their new sense 
of the word—defined by Professor Tirala as “ action har- 
monising with the demands of the race.” Everywhere I was 
told that no German wanted war, but the soldier is the great 
ideal figure ; the old Prussian military outlook is continually 
extolled. In spirit and in form this totalitarian state is ideally 
adapted for purposes of coercion or war. Criticism of the 
régime is treasonable and it is the duty of loyal Germans to 
denounce offenders, even near relatives, to the ubiquitous 
Secret Police. The fear of exposure is frequently exploited. 
“ Anti-social conduct,” such as too low a subscription to the 
Winterhilfe funds, has had most unpleasant consequences. By 
the use of propaganda and persecution, palliatives and police, 
the National Socialist Party is moulding the entire German 
nation to its will, The remarkable feature in such circum- 
stances is not the apparent acquiescence of the mass of the 
people but the courage of those who dare to protest. 

W. Giapys RINDER. 
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INCE the Congress agreed to form Governments in the 

half-dozen provinces where it secured a majority in the 

elections, the outlook in India has seemed much more 
hopeful than it was a year ago. After all the talk of “ ending 
the new Constitution,” the Congress has apparently agreed 
to work it, and is working it well. As this has happened 
with regard to the provincial part of the new Constitution, 
will not the same happen about the Federal Centre when it 
comes to be inaugurated? Are not the denunciations of the 
Federation, which resound from the platforms of Congress 
and Moslem League alike, to be regarded as popular election- 
eering ? When the elections to the new Central Legislature 
are through, shall we not find that, after a few months of 
discussion and bargaining, and demands for guarantees and 
assurances, those who are denouncing the proposed Federation 
will accept it and work it? The attitude expressed in these 
questions seems to be widespread in England at the moment. 
It may be doubted, however, whether it is sound. The objec- 
tions felt by Congressmen especially, and by Indian Nation- 
alists generally, to the whole new Constitution, including the 
provincial part of it, were genuine and serious, and they 
have not yet been met. They have only been postponed, 
and soon they will have to be faced. 

Let us see what these objections are. The Indian popular 
attitude to the new Constitution, apart from dislike of a 
number of details (some of them important), may be sum- 
marised thus: First, it is a Constitution imposed on India, 
the work of alien hands and brains, and therefore sooner or 
later it must be set on one side and an Indian-made Con- 
stitution put in its place. Next, it is undemocratic in character. 
The British Government was so anxious to induce the Princes 
to come in that it has given them a position and power in the 
Federation far in excess of anything they can fairly claim. 
Also, under the Communal Award, the minority communities, 
religious and racial, are put in watertight compartments, 
so that national parties can hardly hope to get fair repre- 
sentation. Thirdly, such a large proportion of finance is 
reserved to the discretion of the Viceroy and his ministers 
that the nation-building services under popular control are 
bound to be starved. It is this that makes the position of 
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the new Provincial Ministers such a thankless one ; the money 
they need must go for expenditure on the army and other | 
Central Services. Finally, amendment of the Constitution 
has been made so difficult, except for the possibility of an - 
agreement to modify the Communal Award, that it is no use 
saying: “ After all, these things can be changed if they don’t 
work well.” They cannot easily be changed without fresh 
Acts of Parliament at Westminster or a revolution in India. 
After all the time Parliament has spent on India in recent 
years, it is difficult to see it spending more time in the next _ 
few years. But it may have to. i 

In spite of these grave objections to the new Constitution, 
the Congress has decided to form ministries in the provinces. 
The reasons governing this decision may be summarised as 
follows : The new Constitution has considerably extended the - 
electorate to nearly 25 per cent. of the adult population, so 
it was felt that a democratic system might in course of time. 
be evolved. The Ministries are no longer “ dyarchic,” but 
wholly responsible to the electorate; provincial finance 
and police, as well as other functions of local government, 
are now under the control of responsible ministers. The 
Governors, however, have been given considerable constitu- | 
tional powers of interference: would these be used? Once 
it was clearly ascertained that the Governors would not 
interfere except in case of a grave breakdown of the adminis- 
tration, the Congress consented to take office. But they still | 
hold to their purpose of destroying the Constitution—not, 
indeed, by wrecking it, but by demonstrating its unwork- 
ability. 

What does this mean? Primarily, it surely means that 
they will sooner or later be unable to carry out their pro- 
grammes because they will not be able to raise the necessary 
taxes, and the reason is, as has already been noted, because 
they cannot touch what most Indians regard as the grossly 
extravagant military and civil service expenditure of the 
Central Government. If anyone thinks this is an irrespon- 
sible view, let him read over again what Sir Walter Layton 
had to say about the military expenditure of the Government 
of India in his chapter contributed to the Simon Commission 
Report, and for a still more up-to-date discussion of the 
matter, reference may be made to a recent pamphlet, The 
Military Burden on India, by Mr. F. G. Pratt, I.C.S., in which 
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he points out especially the absurdity of continuing a costly 
_“ frontier defence policy ” against a Great Power to the north- 
west of India when the said Great Power, Soviet Russia, is 
_a member of the League of Nations and on good terms with 
Great Britain. Quite apart, therefore, from the strong dis- 
like felt by Indian opinion for the whole federal structure 
| in its present form, there will be a deadlock, sooner or later, 
over the problem of finance, unless the present defence 
policy of Delhi is revolutionised. 
___ It may be recalled that, when Mr. Gandhi was representing 
the Congress in London at the time of the Second Round 
Table Conference, he insisted again and again that he ceuld 
-never consent to become responsible even for Provincial 
Government unless he could ease the burden of taxation. 
He had constantly told the peasants that their burden was 
intolerable. How then could he, of all people, even for one 
year, call on them to shoulder that burden again? Has he 
modified his view? Not necessarily, for under his influence 
one of the first.tasks undertaken by the Provincial Ministries, 
where the Congress is in office, has been a plan, not for 
increasing, but, paradoxically, for reducing revenue. 

The plans for prohibiting the sale of alcohol in the course 
of the next three or four years should not be judged from the 
unhappy precedent of prohibition in the United States. The 
attitude of decent-minded Indians to drink is, as a rule, 
almost like our attitude to opium-smoking—it just isn’t 
done in reputable circles. In passing one may note, indeed, 
that just as many Englishmen think that the Chinese have 
a natural craving for opium, and therefore ought to be allowed 
to have it, so Mr. Gandhi and his friends seem prepared to 
recognise that perhaps the poor Europeans have a craving 
for alcohol which they must be allowed to satisfy, even after 
Indians have given it up altogether. Whatever one’s view 
of the wisdom or practicability of prohibition in India, no 

one can deny that it will involve the destruction of what has 
hitherto been an important source of provincial revenue. 
To be sure, if the peasants save all that they have spent on 
drink, both the present excise tax and the present profits 
of the drink traffickers will remain in their pockets. They 
will be better off, both economically and physically, so they 
might be able to bear other taxation instead. But it does 
not seem that Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues are primarily 
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concerned to make up the revenue immediately. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Gandhi’s first concern is to save unnecessary expen- 
diture, and, wonder of wonders, he begins with education. 

Most of us would have supposed that India, where adult 
literacy is still barely 10 per cent., was in urgent need 
of much more expenditure on education. That does not 
seem to be Mr. Gandhi’s view. He sees (as official education 
reports have again and again recognised) that there is an 
appalling wastage in Indian education to-day. He sees, as 
many others see, that Indian education is top-heavy, so he 
comes forward with a daring plan for making education— _ 
especially children’s education—largely self-supporting. A 
committee of Indian educationists has produced a report — 
on this subject (the so-called Segaon Report), which makes 
fascinating reading. There is only space here to give the 
barest summary. The main idea is that education for every 
child should be closely linked with some craft—agriculture, 
gardening, spinning and weaving, carpentry, leather-work, 
and others. It is not specially designed for the purpose of 
being self-supporting, and it is not even claimed that it will 
be, but it is intended to “ relieve the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction.” The curri- 
culum will include, besides the basic craft, instruction in 
reading, speaking and writing the mother tongue, in simple 
mathematics and book-keeping, social studies, including 
for instance “‘ a broad human interest in the progress of man- 
kind in general and India in particular,” the development of 
““ mutual respect for the world’s religions,” and so on. There 
will be a study of animal and plant life, of the weather, of 
maps and map-making, of personal hygiene, food values, 
common diseases, instruction in “ purity of conduct as a 
preservative of health.” Drawing and music are given an 
important place. The time to be given each day to the manual 
work, and the suggestion that the produce of the school- 
children’s labour will be marketed for an average of twelve 
annas a week, seem open to grave criticism, but they do not 
necessarily destroy the value of the scheme as a whole. 

The present educational system in India is condemned, 
not only as wasteful, but also because “ it does not train 
individuals to become useful productive members of society ” 
and “it has no conception of the new co-operative social 
order which education must help to bring into existence.” 
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“Our children,” says the report, unlike the children of the 
west, “ will need to be taught the superiority of non-violence 
over violence.” Whether or no a system of compulsory 
education can be built up through all the villages of India on 
this basis at less cost than the present educational system, 
or whether in fact it will need more, surely it would be a 
tragedy if noble projects such as these were held up chiefly 
by an obstinate out-of-date military machine turning blindly 
round and round in Delhi. 

Brief reference must be made to other features of the 
Congress Ministers’ policy. In the United Provinces and 
Bihar, where the socialistic tendency is strong in the Congress, 
measures are already being taken—suspending the collection 
of arrears of land rent from the peasants, for instance, 
and new tenancy laws—to meet the intense agrarian misery. 
It should be noted, however, that in Bihar the Congress 
Provincial Committee has itself issued a sharp warning to 
the Kisan Sabha (Peasants’ Society) against measures of 
revolutionary violence which some of its branches seem to 
have attempted. As so often happens where reforms are long 
overdue, as soon as they are attempted by moderate re- 
formers, revolutionaries try to take things into their own 
hands. By contrast with these social reform provinces it is 
curious to note that in Bombay the Congress Ministry is 
itself being castigated by that organ of Indian moderate 
nationalism, the Servant of India, for taking action against 
strike leaders of a more drastic nature than would have been 
expected from the British authorities. 

There is evidently a good deal of healthy difference of view 
within the Congress itself, and the new ministries are likely 
to be subjected to healthy criticism by such groups as the 
Servants of India and perhaps even more by the sympa- 
thetic but independent Indian women’s movement, whose 
influence on the side of social reform is one of the most hope- 
ful features in India to-day. Surely it is remarkable that Mr. 


_ Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, and their colleagues are trying to do so 


much in these and other ways, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution they so much dislike. If they had been bent on 
conflict they might have said, “‘ Now we are in office and we 
need the money you are using on your ‘ army of occupation ’ 
and your ‘imperial training ground of the north-west fron- 
tier.” Well, we control Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and other 
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ports. We hereby give you notice that we shall not allow the 
customs and levies of those ports to go to support your 
Imperial Government in Delhi until you scale down your 
present central budget to one-half its present size.” Instead 
of that they are seeing what can be done, not so much perhaps — 
through the Constitution, but in spite of it. 

This is no doubt due in large measure to the influence and 
the genius of Mahatma Gandhi. He is fond of saying how 
many things he has learnt from the English, such as punc- 
tuality, care in the keeping of accounts, and so on. Perhaps — 
one of the things he has learnt from the English people is — 
love of self-reliance, of voluntary activities, of doing things _ 
for ourselves instead of leaving things for the slow-moving — 
and often inhuman machinery of government. He has been 
teaching self-reliance to his fellow-countrymen for the past 
twenty years. And still he is teaching it. ‘“ Give up your 
bondage to drink,” he says, “‘ and you will be the better for 
it—stronger to resist disease and poverty and exploitation 
and natural disasters.” ‘“ Don’t wait for more teachers or 
money, or better buildings, but use your native wit to begin 
schools: pool your resources, find the most skilled local men, 
appeal for volunteers and offer them their food and main- 
tenance. Thus can we begin to build our system of national 
education.” And so, too, month by month, he has been 
preaching and teaching the possibilities of a better use of the 
natural resources of the country, by the development of all 
manner of village industries. “‘ Our salvation,” he seems to 
say, “is in our own hands. If we do these things the alien 
government will lose its power over us. It will disappear like 
a dream.” 

But it is not only to the people of India that he brings this 
message of hope. Mr. Gandhi is not an easy man for the 
West to understand. Perhaps that is partly because we are 
living in an industrial age and in a sceptical age, so that we 
are divorced from mother-earth and from the sense of the 
mystery of the natural world which is near to the heart of 
religion, All through history the townsman seems to have 
tended to become too sophisticated, too intellectualised, too 
sceptical. The countryman, the producer of man’s food and 
clothing, lives near enough to earth and to nature to know 
that man is not all, he must keep in right relationship with 
the rest of creation and with the unknown Creator. 
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If we will take the trouble to attend to the voice of India’s 
great son, in the pages of his weekly paper, Harijan, for 
instance, where his almost rude, blunt, practical, common- 
sense peasant mind blends with his high spiritual calls to 
sacrifice, to prayer, to the practice of the presence of God, we 
may realise that our nightmare western world of violently 
conflicting ideologies—fascism, communism, socialism, anar- 
chism, individualism, and other “ isms ”’—is not the only 
possible life. Inevitably India, like every other country, will 
_have many difficulties to surmount on her road to a new 
commonwealth. Communal tensions, social conflict, problems 
of law and order—they are visible already. But if we can 
stand aside, watching with the humble attitude of those who 
know they have much yet to learn of the art of life, we may 
learn from India things that will contribute to the healing 
of our western nations. The generation that has drunk deep 
of Gandhi’s teaching, though it may not accept all his political 
_ judgments, knows that a sound national life must be built 
on firm moral foundations of universal significance. National 
or sectional expediencies, even the immediate interest of the 
proletariat, of the dumb millions, can never be allowed to 
override the universal human values. 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 
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ANDRE GIDE ON SOVIET RUSSIA. 
és ber philosophy of Marx suffers from a fundamental 


incoherence, which has become so much the common- 

place of criticism that it may seem unnecessary to refer 
to it. Indeed it would be so if it were not for the uncritical 
attitude of so many people towards communism. But André 
Gide’s new addition to his notes on Soviet Russia gives so 
striking an example of the results of this incoherence, that it 
is certainly worth our while to consider it once again. 


The Marxian interpretation of history has the virtue (if — 


it be a virtue) of simplicity. Man is a function of the material 


order (processes of production, division of wealth, etc.) 


into which he is born. “‘ This sum of forces of production, 
capital resources and material circumstances, which each 
individual and each generation finds already in existence as 
something given, is the real foundation of that being and 
nature of man which the philosophers idealise and dispute 
over.” * Man is a product of the economic process and this 
process is not static. It serves the interests of some, not of 
others. When the dispossessed are sufficiently strong, they 
will overturn the existing order in their own favour. Feudal- 
ism replaced the ancient world of slave labour, modern 
bourgeois society in its turn triumphed over feudalism. Marx 
is scornful of those who try to eliminate those aspects of a 
society which cause friction and therefore lead to its over- 
throw. To do so, he says, would be “ eliminating history,” 
destroying social change. So we have the picture of an 
ultimate inevitable cycle of economic change which society 
at any given moment reflects but is powerless to influence. 
Such a theory, even if it is unlikely, is coherent ; but Marx 
fails to carry it to its logical conclusion. His Jewish origin 
and unconscious heritage from Christianity give his thought 
an ethical bias impossible to reconcile with his thoroughly 
materialistic view of reality. It is obvious that where man is 
nothing but the product of a particular economic situation, 
notions of good and bad have no place at all. The merchant 
was not “ good ” when he ousted the baron, nor was the baron 
“bad.” The economic process of change had reached a point 
at which the material interests of the new trader were stronger 
than those of the old feudal lord; the trader triumphed 


* Die Deutsche Ideologie, p. 28. 
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and that was all. But when Marx turns to his own epoch, 
he deserts his own interpretation of history to do exactly 
what he had mocked at others for doing. He tries to “ elimi- 
nate history.” 

Instead of the contrast between a proletariat, unconscious 
product of an economic process which is gradually being 
modified to its advantage, and on the other hand the equally 
unconscious exploiters of a system whose days are already 
numbered, Marx abruptly brings in an ethical comparison 
- quite incompatible with his premises. The workers are heirs 
of the future, not because the inevitable wheels of change are 
grinding in their favour, but because they are morally entitled 
to supersede the old order, because their coming is the coming 
of the reign of perfect peace and justice, of the millennium, 
which has haunted men’s dreams from the beginning of time. 
The capitalist is not the unconscious instrument of an in- 
different economic process, he is the enemy of mankind, 
consciously exploiting the defenceless worker, consciously 
opposing the powers of light. Naturally such an interpre- 
tation shatters the logical coherence of Marx’s view of history, 
in which there is no place for “ good” and “ bad,” since 
worker and capitalist, like capitalist and feudal lord, or 
feudal lord and Roman patrician are bound alike to the 
“melancholy wheel” of economic change. If you hold to 
Marx’s interpretation of history coherently (as for example 
did Sorel) you may believe that the worker will replace the 
capitalist, but you have no right to believe that the resulting 
state of affairs will be “ better ” than the one it superseded. 
It will be more comfortable for the worker, that is all, 
just as it was probably easier to trade in Europe after the 
Reformation than before. If you are a worker, naturally, 
inevitably, you will fight for the change. You are “ elimin- 
ating history ” if you do not. But once the change has come, 
_ you have clearly no right to contend that the new state of 

affairs is absolutely “ good.” Materialistically such a con- 
-tention is simply meaningless. It will be different, but 
probably not as violently so as you would at first expect. 
An aristocratic tradition modified the new trading classes. A 
capitalist tradition—a “ bourgeois ” tradition—will be carried 
over into the workers’ state. Instead of a bourgeois owner- 
employer, you may have a “ bourgeois” state bureaucrat. 
Materialistically, logically, coherently, you cannot expect more. 
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But the Communist does expect more. That is the whole 
point, the real driving force, of the revolutionary movement. 
What the Communist is trying to do is not to put an end to 
one economic period and begin a new one—the miserable 
economic cycle will do that for him in any case, so why worry ? 
—he is fighting in the cause of social justice, he is fighting for 
the workers who are down-trodden, miserable, oppressed, and 
he believes passionately that the coming of the workers’ 
power, the classless society, will mark the beginning of a 
paradise on earth. He believes, indeed, that it will not only 
be “ better ” than the existing state of affairs, but absolutely 
good, the ultimate goal of humanity, the final fruition of the 
historical process. Like Godwin, the father of anarchy, he 
looks forward to a millennium ; like Fox, like Wordsworth in 
the first days of the French Revolution, he is standing in 
tense excitement, in a species of awe, before the ultimate 
dawn of triumphant humanity. 


Europe at that time was thrilled with joy 
France standing on the top of golden hours 
And human nature seeming born again. 


If we substitute Russia for France, Wordsworth’s words are 
not entirely inapplicable to a certain modern attitude of mind. 

Now there is only one way to combine a coherent belief in 
materialism with the ethical enthusiasm and indignation 
which gives communism its revolutionary strength. If the 
evils you attack are entirely due to the system of capitalist 
production, in other words, if there is only one sin and that is 
exploitation, then (although you have not explained why it is 
ethically worse to exploit than to be exploited; materialis- 
tically speaking it is only more uncomfortable) you can argue 
that to change the existing system is equivalent to establish- 
ing a “ good ” society. Since they do not exploit, the workers 
are “ better” than the capitalists. Give them no chance to 
exploit and they will remain better. Establish a society in 
which there is no exploitation and you will have good citizens. 
Some such argument as this justifies revolutionary ardour, 
and at the same time keeps the revolution firmly anchored to 
the economic system. 

But for inconsistent and consistent communists alike, the 
crux of the problem is the establishment of a society in which 
classes, and above all, exploitation, are abolished. Hence the 
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breathless excitement, the fascinated interest, with which 
millions have been following the fortunes of Soviet: Russia. 
We gather that exploitation in the curséd sense, the employ- 
ment by the few of the many in the interests of the few, has 
disappeared. As André Gide writes: “There is no more 
exploitation and this is enormous.” The state, the instrument 
of the masses, the guardian of their interests, is developing 
the resources of the community to the advantage of all. Now 
if vice; if wickedness, is—as materialists must believe—simply 
a function of the economic process, the establishment in 
Russia of state socialism as a step towards a socialised state- 
less society must have bred a new race of men, for if it has not, 
we must look somewhere else for “ wickedness ” and throw 
its economic basis overboard. But in the view of many 
writers, and not least of André Gide, a new type has indeed 
been created, but one which cannot be said ethically to differ 
in anything from his parent clay, the capitalist entrepreneur. 
The bourgeois bureaucrat, the Stalinite conformist does not, 
cannot, exploit in the old sense. But can the revolutionary 
look at him with any more satisfaction on that account ? 

The emergence of the communist bureaucrat should not 
trouble anyone who is concerned only with Marx’s interpreta- 
tion of history. State socialism like any other economic 
process will produce certain groups which profit by it, while 
other groups, probably a greater number, will not. To deny 
this is, in Marx’s own words, to eliminate history. The group 
which happens under the new Soviet dispensation to profit 
most is apparently the state bureaucrat. Why not? He is as 
inevitable as the Railway King of the ’eighties, the predatory 
baron of feudal times. In time, perhaps more quickly than in 
the past, since science has speeded up the process of change, 
the discomforts inherent in state socialism will lead to another 
revolution, out of which a new type will arise, differing from, 
yet resembling, the communist bureaucrat. Such is the inevit- 
able.cycle. Who shall ask whether one epoch is better than 
another ? Indeed it is an improper question, for ‘‘ good ” and 
‘better? are without meaning. 

There are, however, few consistent communists. Most of. 
them are sufficiently inconsistent to think of capitalists as bad 
in themselves ; but even if they are coherently materialistic 
to the extent of thinking capitalists bad merely as exploiters, 
they are at a loss to explain the new state of affairs in which 
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exploitation has disappeared and the millennium has turned 
out to be the privileged prosperity of a vast body of state 
officials, but not of the proletariat. The new age has produced 
the old man. This is not what they meant at all. And here is 
the crux. When they talked of the new age which was to 


dawn for humanity once exploitation had been done away — 


with, either they were consistent materialists and believed 


that an economic system without exploitation automatically — 


produces a society without friction and men without vice, or 
—though unconsciously—they did not define goodness and 


evil in terms of economics at all, in which case they may be — 


good revolutionaries, but they are not consistent materialists. 


Once you leave the safeguard of a self-regulating materialism, 
of automatic change, of a mechanical revolution, you are back © 


in the old hedonistic dilemma of explaining why it is better 
to be a dissatisfied philosopher than a satisfied pig, you are 
compelled to define your values and your ends, to define above 
all the meaning you attach to the concept of “ good,” the reef 
which has shipwrecked generations of moral philosophers. 
This is the dilemma in which André Gide finds himself. He 
writes: “I believe that it is an error to expect and hope for a 
profound change in human nature from a mere change in 
social circumstances . . . it is necessary, it is enough that they 
leave room for it... but they will not be the force behind it. 
For in this there can be nothing mechanical, and without 
interior reform we shall see the re-establishment of the old 
bourgeois society, the ‘ old man’ will reappear and flourish.’””* 
But if “ nothing is mechanical” and you admit the need 
for an “interior reform,” where is your materialism? You 
have to admit that for the establishment of the kingdom, a 
proletarian triumph is useless, unless the proletarians are 
“good ” men. André Gide does not deny it. “ One often has 
the illusion that the people are made up of better men than 
the rest of deceptive humanity. I simply believe they are less 
spoilt, but that money would corrupt them like the others.’’+ 
Yet to a materialist, are money, sensual satisfaction and chea 
pleasure less worthy than books, fine paintings and the delights 
of the mind? Gide is uneasily conscious of this difficulty. 
He relates how an “ excellent Marxist ” pointed out to him 
that a communist can be as rich as an opera singer so long as 
this wealth is the result of his own work. Communism opposes 
* Retouches 4 Mon Retour de ?'U.R.S.S., p. 61. { Ibid., p. 61. 
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nothing but the exploitation of one man by another. The 
Marxist continues: “ Your scorn and your hatred for money 
and possessions is a regrettable survival from your former 
Christian ideas.” Gide admits the possibility. “And you 
must agree,” the other continues, “ that they have nothing 
_ to do with Marxism.” Gide replies “‘ Hélas!”’* 

_ The truth is of course that by his historical materialism 
Marx threw dust in his own eyes as a social reformer. His- 
torical materialism did not merely involve him in incoheren- 
cies, it frustrated his fine revolutionary ardour, his pity for 
the outcast and oppressed, his incomparable championing of 
a forgotten class. For since Marx believed, from his historical 
bias, that in destroying the productive system he could auto- 
matically destroy the vices which the system produced, he 
failed to realise that it was the vice which had produced the 
system. He was right to cry out against employers who sent 
children to work in the mills, who lived for profit, who 
defrauded workers of a just share in the products of their 
labour, but he should have attacked them as men, not as 
capitalists. 

Here we see the confusion in Marx’s thought in clear and 
tragic relief. He saw the real evils of the existing system. 
The cure he proposed was to alter the system. This can bea 
solution only if the evils are a product of the system, that is 
to say if capitalists are despoilers of the poor simply because 
unconsciously and inevitably they conform to the productive 
process which is the only final reality. But Marx is stirred 
to holy anger against the personal evil of these men, in other 
words he recognises evil for which men—capitalists in this 
case—must bear personal responsibility, evil which lies in 
their hearts, not in the productive system. 

This is the painful lesson which many men are learning 
to-day from the Russian revolution, among them André Gide. 
When they find that a Soviet state official can display exactly 
the same unlovely qualities—which are lumped together under 
the convenient and perhaps misleading word “ bourgeois ”— 
as the capitalist entrepreneur, they cry out that the revolution 
has been betrayed,t but they are wrong. The revolution 
has betrayed them. A change of system has not produced 
a change of heart, and the saddened revolutionaries are 


* Retouches 4 Mon Retour delU.R.S.S., p. 60. 
+ Cf. Letter from Marcel Martinet, Retouches 4d Mon Retour de l’U.R.S.S., pp. 124-5. 
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surprised not because they are good Marxists but because they 
are bad materialists. Marx’s materialistic interpretation of 
history logically promises nothing more than that at each — 
change in the economic system the profits of the system will 
pass to a new set of men. There is therefore nothing un- 
Marxian in the Soviet official riding in his American car, 
while millions toil in silence. It is only repellent to the Com- 
munist if he is, as the Marxian realist does not fail to point 
out to André Gide, a Christian idealist. - 

For Marx’s interpretation of history is a melancholy picture _ 
of a world without the Christian revelation. Man reduced to 
his bare elements is incapable of anything greater than a 
never-ending cycle of economic change based on the avarice — 
of some and the envy of the rest. The “ bourgeois ” in the 
Marxian sense is not a class, he is an eternal type, the lowest 
common denominator of humanity, who in the person of the 
Pharisee was denounced as strenuously by Christ two 
thousand years ago, as is the capitalist by the Communist 
to-day. 

But the bourgeois is a spiritual, not a material, product. 
He is possible in any material surroundings, and the solution 
to the problem of the “‘ bourgeois ” is not Communism but 
sanctity. The Communist tragedy—try and picture the 
infinite sorrow and disillusion underlying André Gide’s 
“ Hélds?—is that for all its real and vivid social idealism it 
carries in its very nature the bourgeois quality which it sets 
out to fight. The basis of the bourgeois attitude to life is 
contentment with material things. A revolution, therefore, 
which is based on materialism is anti-bourgeois only so long 
as it is unsuccessful. Once it has triumphed it must inevitably. 
decay. Materialism cannot fight materialism, hatred does not 
destroy avarice, envy is only another form of greed. With 
such weapons you may bring about bloodshed, but you will 
not renew the face of the earth. ‘‘ The old man is born again 
and flourishes,” for, as Gide points out, although material 
circumstances can permit a change in human nature they 
cannot bring this change about. Re-creation is the work of 
the spirit, and the kingdom we seek is to be realised first in 
the heart—Gide’s “interior reform ”’—before it can be 
restated in terms of society. 


BARBARA Warp. 


ADDISON AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


N offering* his famous periodical, the Spectator, to 
the world, Addison was doubtless concerned for its 
success as a commercial enterprise; but he also saw in 

it an effective instrument for the task which he had so 
much at heart, the correction and improvement of public 
taste and morals. For this task he had special qualifications. 
The earlier part of his life he had devoted to literary studies 
and exercises, in order to equip himself for his réle as a man of 
letters. In 1704 he was appointed a Commissioner of Appeals, 
and for the following six years was engaged in public affairs. 
These years were by no means without influence upon his 
literary and critical training. Entering public life at a time 
when literary genius enlisted itself, as a matter of course, in 
the service of politics, Addison was brought into contact with 
the foremost minds and characters of his day. In his double 
role of author and politician, he had ample opportunities for 
gaining an insight into the changing needs and temper of his 
age in the first years of the newly formed régime. Political 
power had now definitely passed from the throne to the people, 
and the people’s will, or so much of it as could find expression 
through its representatives, was henceforth to control the 
destinies of the nation. With this change in political conditions 
came a corresponding change in the position of men of letters. 
Their function was no longer, as before, to be merely the 
mouthpiece of policy; they had to create opinion and to 
inform it. To those who used their powers conscientiously this 
was a gravely responsible task. The public, or that part of it 
into whose hands the control of affairs had passed, was griev- 
ously lacking in the simplest qualifications for the exercise 
of its new authority. It possessed no clearly defined standards 
either of social or political conduct. In all ways it stood in 
need of education, and no man was more alive to this need 
than Addison. 
_ Through the medium of the new periodical he aimed at 
correcting all that seemed to him false in prevailing notions 
in manners, morals and taste. In taste not least; for he 
realised fully the importance in the citizen’s life of a right use 
- of his leisure, and of a wise choice of the means of relaxation 
and amusement. Thus he sought to cultivate in his readers a 

* Conjointly with Steele. 
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sense of beauty and power of esthetic discrimination, by 
awakening in them an interest in critical problems. Of these — 
problems the one which concerned him most, both as a thinker _ 
and reformer, was that of the relation of art to morality. Since 
he wished to improve and instruct his readers while at the 
same time diverting them, he had, in order to satisfy himself, 
to show that the pleasures of art (using the term in its widest 
sense) have an educative and not a detrimental effect on the 
character. This led him to a consideration of the wider 
problem of the end or function of art: and though he gives 
us no complete discussion of the problem, it is possible, from 
his various utterances in the pages of the periodicals, to 
arrive at some conception of his attitude towards it. 

This problem indeed was one which no Renaissance or neo- 
classical critic could afford to overlook, if only for the reason 
that Aristotle and Horace had definitely pronounced upon it. 
But Aristotle’s views upon this, as on many another crucial 
point of zsthetic, was often misconceived, while Horace’s 
famous aphorism “ omni tulit punctum, qui miscutt utile dulct,” 
accepted without due reflection upon its meaning, led genera- 
tions of critics astray. The conclusion of the whole matter, as 
drawn by critical thought in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is that art must instruct morally, and, if it please 
as well, that the pleasure must be a means to the instruction. 
Occasionally a writer is bold enough to assert that pleasing is 
the sole business of art; occasionally, too, pleasure and 
instruction are admitted as co-ordinate ends ; but the general 
standpoint is definitely an ethical one. All critics, however, 
agree in the tacit assumption that if both pleasure and profit 
are present in a work of art they are present as unrelated 
factors, whose association is external and mechanical. Never 
is the view consciously adopted, their art profits us because 
it pleases, or pleases because it profits. 

In seventeenth-century England this divorce of esthetic 
pleasure from ethical value in the work of art is no doubt 
largely the outcome of the Puritanical spirit, which, though we 
associate it chiefly with one portion of society, had in reality 
permeated the national consciousness. The unrestrained 
licence of Restoration drama and Restoration manners did 
not spring merely from a revolt of the senses: they were also 
the deliberate expression of the conviction, then general, that 
to be witty and amusing it is necessary to be immoral. Here, 
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of course, we have the extreme form of prejudice ; the critics 
who, like Dryden, consented to the degradation of art in 
practice, were content as critics to maintain that wit must 
supply what is diverting in a poem or play, and virtue what is 
moral. They must indeed have been hard put to it to recon- 
cile this ideal of art with the reality of it in their own day, and 
this may in part account for Dryden’s shifting atttiude to the 
problem. 

To Addison the divorce of wit and virtue seemed, as is well 
known, the great stumbling-block to social reform, and his 
own influence on contemporary manners was largely due to 
his skill in exposing its inherent fallacies. He made it his 
object to show that mirth and the capacity for mirth are in 
no wise inconsistent with the love of virtue, and that the 
humour which appeals to the baser elements in human nature 
is not merely ethically, but even esthetically, indefensible. He 
triumphed, in fact, over his opponents by affirming a wider 
conception of morality than theirs. He it was who first 
definitely reasserted the ethical value of the imagination, and 
gave to man’s esthetical activities an integral place in the 
scheme of his moral life. He does not, it is true, as did 
Hutcheson and afterwards Shelley, rest his defence of 
imagination upon its power of enlarging the human sym- 
pathies ; nor does he connect it with the doctrine, already 
developed by Shaftesbury, of the organic relationship of 
virtue and beauty. To Addison it is sufficient that man is a 
being endowed with imagination, and that to his complete 
welfare the exercise of all his normal faculties is indispensable. 
*‘ We cannot question,” he writes in the last number of the 
Spectator, “ but that the happiness of a soul will be adequate 
to its nature, and that it is not endowed with any faculties 
which are to lie useless and unemployed.” For “ as the whole 
soul acts in the exertion of any of its particular powers, the 
whole soul is happy in the pleasure which arises from any of 

_ its particular parts.” 

In thus insisting on the solidarity of man’s higher nature, 
Addison takes a step in advance of his age; but in much of 
his actual criticism he defers to established tradition. Not 
merely does he leave unchallenged the old rule that art must 
edify by pleasing, but he professes to make it the basis of his 
own literary method. “I would not willingly laugh,” he 
writes in explaining the plan of the Spectator, “ but in order 
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to instruct.” His object “ is to enliven wit with morality and 


to temper morality with wit.” “I must confess,” he adds, — 


“ that were I left to myself I would rather aim at instructing 
than diverting, but if we would be useful to the world, we 


if 


| 
| 


must take it as we find it.” In practice, however, he is often 


truer to his own instinct ; he writes with the sole object of © 


diverting, as if he were confident that such diversion is in 
itself morally profitable. 
The narrower interpretation of the ethical value of art, for 


which the French critics were chiefly responsible, is certainly _ 
foreign to Addison’s way of thinking. Though he seems to. 


defer to le Bossu’s dictum that a poem “ should be founded 


upon some important precept of morality,” he shows else-. 


where how his position differs from theirs. ‘“ Though I can 
by no means think,” he writes apropos of Paradise Lost, 
“that an epic writer first of all pitches upon a certain moral, 
as the groundwork and foundation of his poem, and after- 
wards finds out a story to it; I am, however, of opinion that 
no just heroic poem ever was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may not be deduced.” This moral lesson, how- 
ever, must be implicit in the work itself. In Paradise Lost it 
is “ the soul of the fable.” It must not dominate the poet’s 
mind as an abstract scheme, to which he moulds the frame- 
work of his story. A poem, in short, is not a parable. To fit 
a tale to a moral, or to extract the moral from a tale, is the 
work, not of the imagination, but of the reflective intellect ; 
and Addison, as we have seen, demands something more than 
this from the work of art. 

Yet the intellect, as we have also seen, plays an important 
part in Addison’s analysis of esthetic pleasure; and his 
respect for it may explain why at least one form of moralised 
art found especial favour with him. It has frequently excited 
question that the allegorical conception of art, which the 
Middle Ages passed on to the Renaissance, should have sur- 
vived the new critical outlook and persisted throughout the 
seventeenth century. Perhaps one reason is that the pleasure 
in allegory qua allegory is largely of the intellect. Addison’s 
own fondness for allegory is well known. He was, moreover, 
himself a master in this species of composition ; and although 
the charm of his own allegories may reside largely in the 
delicate play of fancy which informs them, his motive in 
writing them is undoubtedly didactic rather than esthetic. 
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Most commonly they are introduced at the end of a set 
discourse or series of discourses, to relieve the tedium of the 
sober argument, but at the same time to point its lesson. And 
Addison’s objections to the allegorical figures of Sin and 
Death in Paradise Lost imply no disapproval of allegory ; 
they are advanced in the name of decorum, which demands 
that a work of art should be a self-consistent whole. In spirit, 


_. therefore, they are part of the same attitude on criticism which 


favoured allegorical art. 

To the whole question of art and morals Addison’s attitude 
is temperate, conciliatory, and self-corrective. By nothing is 
this attitude better illustrated than by his handling of the 


- delicate problem of poetical justice. In one who, like Addison, 
_ sympathised with Bacon’s conception of poetry as a thing to 


lift us above the depressing realities of life, the theory of 
poetical justice might well have found a zealous advocate. 
But common sense steps in to correct Addison’s idealism. Art 
may embellish and beautify nature, but must not misrepresent 
her. At the same time Addison cannot but respect the motives 
of those who uphold poetical justice, and when Dennis falls 
foul of him for his ridicule of this ‘‘ absurd doctrine,” he 
contrives an apology which satisfies the claims of religion 
without violating those of art. 

Yet, when all is said, and however Addison may have con- 
ceived the exact nature of the social value of art, there is little 
doubt that this value carried more weight in his critical 
judgments than purely artistic excellence. The distinction 
may itself be fallacious ; but it is one which Addison would 
himself have drawn, and, ceteris paribus, he would have pre- 
ferred a work of art which he found morally stimulative to 
one which left him indifferent or depressed. It was by the 
matter rather than the manner that he judged, and he failed 
to see that such a way of judging was ethical rather than 
esthetic. No doubt, too, his literary preferences were largely 
coloured by this conviction. In Shakespeare he admires not 


» more the consummate genius than the man “ whose mind is 


thoroughly well-seasoned with religion,” while he expressly 


commends the study of Paradise Lost for the vital importance 
of its religious and ethical teaching. In comparing modern 
tragedy, again, with that of the ancients, he conceded the 
superiority of the latter in regard to “the intricacy and 
disposition of the fable,” but adds, “‘ what a Christian writer 
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would be ashamed to own ... it infinitely falls short in the 
moral part of the performance.” On the relation of esthetic 
and moral qualities in the character of the artist himself 
Addison does not in any place discourse, though without 
doubt, had he done so, he would have upheld the dictum of 
Jonson, Milton, and of others before and after them, that to 
be a great artist it is necessary to be a good man. 

Living when he did, it is extremely creditable to Addison 
that he did not allow his zeal as a reformer to cloud his critical 
insight, and push him into the ranks of the extremists. Not 
Collier himself, indeed, could have deplored more earnestly 
the corrupting influence of the kind of drama most popular in 
his day. ‘It is one of the most unaccountable things in our 
age,” he writes, “‘ that the lewdness of our theatre should be 
so much complained of and so little redressed.”” But Addison’s 
voice is given, not for abolition, but for reform. It is against 
the abuse of a great civilising force that his protests are 
directed ; and it is in the same spirit that he inveighs against 
the “‘ writers of great talent, who employ their parts in propa- 
gating immorality and seasoning vicious sentiments with wit 
and humour.” These “ are to be looked upon as the pest of 
society and the enemies of mankind.” His plea is for an art 
which, if it does not consciously serve the interests of morality, 
is at least without moral offence, and he explodes the prejudice 
that only vice can be diverting, It was unfortunate, indeed, 
that his own dramatic efforts provided an illustration in 
favour of rather than against this prejudice. For this, how- 
ever, the dramatist was more to blame than the thinker ; just 
as the general weakness of post-Restoration comedy is rather 
to be ascribed to the failure of dramatic impulse under the 
attacks of the Puritans, than to the restrictions which their 
triumph imposed upon the artist. 

Thus while Addison is guilty to some extent of that con- 
fusion of esthetic and moral values which vitiates the criticism 
of his age, he is saved from its worst consequences by his more 
liberal conception of human nature. If he does not admit the 
complete autonomy of art he at least assigns to it a province 
of its own. If any sanction is required for the exercise of this 
activity, so undeniably normal to man, Addison would seek 
it rather in religion than in morality. The necessary cause, he 
declares, of our pleasure in the things of imagination is hard to 
find ; but the final cause is “ to quicken and encourage us in 
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our searches after Truth.” And he proceeds to show how the 
pleasure attached to certain classes of objects and ideas (those 
possessing grandeur, novelty and beauty) is expressly designed 
to strengthen man’s sense of the greatness and goodness of 
Deity. But though Addison’s humanism (in his case sincerely 
enough) thus speaks the language of rationalistic theology, it 
is his humanism rather than his theology that counts. The 
teleological argument, though few English estheticians in the 
coming century ignored it wholly, has little or no bearing on 
the general theories which they formulate. The conviction 
that the definite moral or religious teaching of a work of art 
is incidental to its main purpose establishes itself slowly but 
surely as a commonplace of criticism. And Addison may 
fairly be counted among the first of those to teach the artist 
that his business is “‘ to lay aside the presumptuous office of 
instructor, and to speak as the heart directs him.””* 
Addison’s views upon this and kindred subjects may seem 
to have little interest or value except for the student of literary 
criticism. But it may be well to emphasise in conclusion that 
his aim throughout was largely a practical one, and that the 
task which confronted him is not dissimilar to that which faces 
the social reformer in our own day. In both cases there is the 
growth of a large semi-literate reading public anxious for 
instruction and diversion : in both cases there is the problem 
of instructing without tediousness and of diverting without 
injury. It is true that his public, compared with that of 
to-day, was a mere handful ; but whereas to-day the means of 
communication between writer and reader is unlimited in 
variety and extent, Addison had to rely upon a single perio- 
dical, an undertaking almost solitary of its kind, and for 
which he had almost the sole responsibility. All honour to 
him, then, for the high aims which he associated with his office, 
and for the high standards which he set for English journalism 


to follow. 
I. SHawcross. 


“Shelley. Letter to Leigh Hunt, describing his own method in The Cenci. 


SMALLHOLDERS IN BELGIUM AND 
ENGLAND: A COMPARISON. 


N these days it is acknowledged that the essential “ soul of 

a people” is to be found in the countryside rather than in 

great cities. At the same time, the urgent necessity of 
diverting Britain’s unemployed into new localities and ways of 
existence has brought into being a network of schemes for 
land settlement. For these reasons it was well worth while 
to make a comparative study of aims and conditions in 
England and in Belgium—not only a near neighbour, but one 
with a similar climate and having, like ourselves, “ densely 
populated and heavily industrialised” areas. The small 
book* which sets forth the result of the investigation is full 
of practical suggestions to all who are interested in questions 
of agricultural labour or rural life. Nor do the writers leave 
ideals out of account ; for they are equally concerned that 
the settlers should be healthy and contented, useful members 
of the community and on good terms with the rest. Miss 
Blundell herself has learned and carried out all the work of 
such a smallholding as she recommends ; and the Comtesse 
de Meets describes the widespread Boerenbond of Belgium 
from twelve years’ intimacy with “that little country’s 
magnificent agricultural organisation.” 

The Peasants’ League began as a local guild in Flanders. 
Various attempts made in the later part of the nineteenth 
century to start a co-operative agricultural movement had 
dwindled away; but when the right leader appeared, his 
efforts achieved extraordinary results. 


The beginnings were small and humble. The Abbé Mellaerts, 
curé of the rural district of Goor . . . found recreation amid the 
labour of building the church and school of his newly created 
parish, in the care of his large garden and the study of plant 
nutrition. He was the first in that locality to employ artificial 
manure. Enchanted by the success he thereby obtained, he was 
anxious to impart the knowledge to his parishioners. The Fleming 
is, however, proverbially obstinate and suspicious. The peasants 
looked askance at the strange powdery compound .. . offered them 
by their pastor. It could be no good, they averred, for it did not 
smell bad enough.t 

ee ay Families, By M. L. de Meets and Margaret Blundell. The Sheldon Press. 
t 1oid., pp. 78, 79. 
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One farmer obligingiy made trial of it on a worthless field of 
young wheat, and the effect was so remarkable that the curé 
embarked on larger schemes. He aimed at nothing less than 
“an association of the peasantry, for the improvement of 
their religious, social and financial condition ”—thus going 
back to the principles of the early guilds. In spite of con- 
siderable opposition to his ideas, he became president of the 
first Peasants’ League, with a total of seven enrolled members, 
in February 1886. 

Within three months the benefits of the Abbé’s methods 
had been demonstrated to other growers, and the membership 
rose to eighty-six. By combining orders, he was able to 
purchase chemicals, plants and seeds for them at wholesale 
rates. He set up a small credit bank for the poorer farmers, 
and began to introduce the newest agricultural machines. 
When ill-health compelled him to give up his parish he retired 
to Louvain, where he devoted himself to pleading the cause 
of the League, especially in the press. A series of articles 
written for Het Land attracted the notice of M. Helleputte, a 
professor of the University, who asked to be introduced to 
the writer, and was astonished to find that “‘ the remarkable 
innovator was an invalid priest, living a stone’s throw from 
his own lodging!” The professor and the Abbé were in com- 
plete accord, and a large meeting was arranged on July 20, 
1890. Some of the chief farmers from the provinces of Bra- 
bant, Antwerp and Limbourg were present ; and the gather- 
ing, persuaded and convinced by the leading spirits, voted 
for ‘“‘ the formation of peasant guilds in all rural districts, 
united in federation under a central League, whose head- 
quarters should be at Louvain.” 

When Miss Cicely Hamilton was collecting material for her 
book, Modern France, a few years ago, she observed small 
farms and peasant holdings standing derelict here and there 
in agricultural districts. The land about them lay waste or 
overgrown with weeds ; and she realised sadly that even the 
French peasant, who had formerly cultivated his own ground 
with so much loving diligence, had yielded since the war to 
the attractions of the town. The faithfulness to the soil shown 
by Belgian cultivators is one of the most remarkable fruits 
of the League’s great work of inspiration, guidance and 
support, persisting through times of crisis and social or 
political upheavals. 

VoL. CLIII. 38 
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The Boerenbond statutes provided that each local guild 
should have its own bank and credit system for the members’ 
use. These banks, “like the other activities of the Boeren- 
bond, are dependent on and responsible to a central organisa- 
tion, which fulfils the dual function of advancing money to the 
branch offices, when needed, and receiving and dealing with 
their surplus for the benefit of the whole group.” Interest on 
savings is paid at the rate of 3 per cent., and the bank charges 
4:60 per cent. on loans, which are granted for periods of from 
one to ten years. The Countess de Meetis claims that the most 
daring feature of the League’s financial administration— 
“the unlimited liability of all the members for every loan 
granted to any among them ”—has proved the safeguard of 
the whole system. The effect was to create “ a true solidarity 
among the people, the prosperity of each being the interest 
of all.” 

The organisation of the Peasants’ League, we are told, “‘ has 
been forced, by its own success, into enlargement unforeseen 
at its inception.” The economic growth now includes an 
insurance company and co-operative buying and selling 
centres, having large blocks of warehouses at Bruges, Alost, 
Brée, Hasselt and Louvain. The League owns three experi- 
mental farms for the improvement of stock and seed. Its 
press maintains and extends a constant influence in the 
country ; printing four editions of The Peasant weekly, one 
for men and one for women members (La Ligue des Fermiéres) 
each in French and in Flemish—thus providing a Sunday 
newspaper of a very different type from those popular in 
England. Other periodicals, dealing with different aspects 
of the Boerenbond, are also published in both languages. 
There is a junior branch for boys and another for girls, which 
are training children “ to take their place later as efficient 
agriculturists.” 


These youth-sections are specially important. Seizing the new 
generation at the threshold of active life, the Boerenbond inspires 
them with its own ideals. By filling their days with interest— 
educational, practical and recreational—it binds them to the soil, 


ee the old narrow sense, but of their own free and happy 
choice.* 


Although the subscriptions paid by members are small, the 
number of local guilds in Flanders and Wallonia brings these 


* Happy Families, p. 85. 
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contributions to a large total. Men pay 15 francs (equal to 
about 2s. 6d.) and women 8 francs yearly. The rate payable 
_ to the Youth Guilds is still less ; and League publications are 
supplied freely to members in their respective sections. 

Because the whole income of the Boerenbond, from all 
sources, flowed back to it for its own use, administered by the 
Superior Council, it rapidly gained wealth and power. “ Last- 
ing proof of this is afforded by the fact that the League was 
able to restore, and even to rebuild entire villages complete 
with church and parish hall in the devastated districts.” 

But in recent years the Boerenbona’s financial advisers, 
wishing to make the accumulated funds profitable in new 
directions, ventured into investments which lay outside “ the 
land and its immediate interests,”’ with dire results. 


For hitherto the virtue and glory of the Boerenbond had been 
its exclusive devotion to the land. But when it took up mortgages 
other than agricultural, advanced money for urban developments 
such as blocks of offices and flats, when it even acquired interests 
in foreign countries, it lent itself to a policy incongruous by its 
very nature to the aims and ideals of Peasant Leagues.” 


A crisis was reached in 1934. Its credit was already seriously 
lowered, and the Socialist extremists, who had long been 
bitterly opposed to the League, seized their opportunity to 
attack it violently, and particularly the Central Credit Bank. 
They succeeded in producing a panic among some of the 
investors, who made large withdrawals, almost exhausting 
the funds available at the moment. Fortunately for the 
Belgian peasants, the Socialists’ own savings bank was in 
difficulties too, and ‘‘ only saved from collapse at the eleventh 
hour by Government intervention.” 

Such aid could not be given to the thrift association of one 
political party, and withheld from the Boerenbond, with 
its different tenets and honourable history. Investigation 
showed that the whole structure of the League was funda- 
mentally sound. State protection enabled it to weather the 
storm, and to reorganise the functions of the Credit Bank ; 
and led to affiliation with the prosperous Belgian Welfare 
Co-operative Society. Capital is again being built up, and it 
is hoped that, within a few years, the League will actually be 
in a stronger position than before. The source of danger was 

* Happy Families, p. 94. 
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recognised in time ; and “‘ even during its period of difficulty, 
the Boerenbona’s efforts for the religious, social and pro-~ 
fessional well-being of the agricultural class were never 
relaxed.” The story of the Peasants’ League suggests that, 
given the same aims and spiritual forces, and equal persever- 
ance, it might be possible to adopt the Boerenbond’s prin- 
ciples in a far larger sphere of human life and work. 

So far, only the origin and constitution of the League have 
been described. The normal methods by which its members 
obtain a livelihood on the land must be considered in making 
any comparison with smallholders, old or new, in this country. 
At once we are confronted with different standards and 
values ; and the complexity which arises from the fact that 
England, in spite of all the good wrought by County Associa- 
tions, Young Farmers’ Clubs, the Allotments Movement, and 
Women’s Institutes, yet lacks the one great union of agri- 
cultural interests, ways and means, which the Boerenbond 
represents. 

Since 1934, however, a comprehensive body, the Land 
Settlement Association, has been at work; and, as the 
authors of Happy Families declare, has “‘ changed the situa- 
tion completely.” It started with Government support to 
the extent of {1 for each {1 collected privately, up to {75,000 
a year for three years ; acting with, and as the agent of, the 
Commissioner for Special Areas in all English land settlement 
schemes. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust granted 
£26,500 to the Association in 1936; the British Legion gave 
{500 for Part Time Group Holdings; and other generous 
gifts were made by individuals keenly interested in the new 
enterprise. Sir Percy Alden, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, published an excellent summary* of the Associa- 
tion’s origins and purposes, from which I am allowed to quote. 


It was not expected [he says] that the work of the Association 
could be more than experimental. Never before had unemployed 
industrial workers, who had been physically impaired by years of 
idleness, been able to find full-time occupation on the land... . 
It was felt that in order to make small holdings for unemployed 
men successful certain conditions must be fulfilled. In the first 
instance, the land should be suitable, i.e. good land for the special 
purpose required. Secondly, the men must be carefully selected, 


"In Progress, the quarterly organ of The British Institute of Social Service. April- 
June, 1936. 
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and in order to make sure that there would be no failure, the wife 
of the man selected must also be suitable for country life. Thirdly, 
the men selected must have preliminary training ; if possible they 
should have worked on some allotment, and... for the first six 
months of the year, at least, the endeavour should be to restore 
them to perfect health, both physically and psychologically... . 
Fourthly, their actual work on the land must be under skilled 
supervision ; and, fifthly, both the buying and selling must be on 
a co-operative basis ; otherwise the smallholder would not be able 
to compete in the open market with men of much wider experience 
and more capital. 


The establishment of colonies at Potton, Bedfordshire, and 
at Andover, was followed by the Special Commissioner’s 
invitation to set up twenty similar schemes for men and their 
families from Durham, Cumberland and Northumberland. 
The Association, with the financial help of the Carnegie 
Trustees, next extended the plan of group holdings to un- 
employed men outside the special areas. By the spring of 
1937 twenty-four estates had been acquired, having a total 
area of 10,806 acres, and capable of providing 1,233 full-time 
holdings, each of which includes a Central Farm for help and 
guidance. To these estates 379 families had been transferred ; 
and 230 men were still working as trainees, not yet joined by 
their families. The Commissioner’s schemes account for more 
than two-thirds of the estates given up to full-time holdings ; 
but seven are being worked under other schemes. On March 
ist of last year twenty-nine men had completed their training 
and had become fully accredited tenants of their holdings, 
from three to ten acres in size, with a dwelling-house. The 
Association’s outside staff consists of five Executive Officers, 
each responsible for a number of settlements ; three super- 
intendents in charge of a group of estates in Bedfordshire, 
Sussex and Cumberland; sixteen Wardens, each directing 
one estate ; also a number of assistant instructors in special 
subjects. To meet the rapid development of poultry-keeping 
and market gardening on the estates, Advisory Officers in 
poultry and horticulture have now been appointed to super- 
vise these two branches throughout the country.” 

The organisation of full-time holdings provides a careful 
process for selecting and testing applicants; the result has 


* The particulars referring to the position of the L.S.A. at the end of 1936 are taken 
from the Second Annual Report, published March 1937. 
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been that nearly all the men who have withdrawn, after 
voluntarily entering the scheme, “ did so during the first few 
months of residence, that is to say, before any considerable 
time and expense had been incurred on their training.” 
These withdrawals represent only 17 per cent. of the men 
transferred to holdings since the Association began its work. 

The scheme of Part Time Group Holdings has grown out. 
of a considerable number of “‘ central allotments,” taken over 
from the Society of Friends by the L.S.A. in 1935 ; and has 
been extended to over a thousand holdings. The standard 
arrangement is for groups of ten to twenty men each occupy- 
ing from a quarter to half an acre. Although these holdings 
cannot make the unemployed altogether independent of public 
assistance, they provide healthy and profitable occupation 
for those who are ineligible as full-time settlers; they are 
useful in districts suffering from under-employment for men 
working only two or three days a week; they offer valuable 
experience to town-bred men, and help to fit them for full- 
time tenancy ; the unemployed man and his family all benefit 
through his new interest, and the crops he raises. 

The latest undertaking of the Association is the establish- 
ment of Cottage Homesteads for older men (over fifty), living 
with their adolescent families in Special Areas, and having 
little prospect of future employment. The Homesteads, to the 
number of 250 as an experiment, are being built, at the re- 
quest of the Commissioner and financed by the S.A. Fund, 
near industrial centres in the Midlands and South of England, 
in order that the younger members of the transferred families 
may find regular daily employment, while sharing the comfort 
of the Homesteads. These consist of a detached house, modern 
and convenient, with half an acre of land for growing fruit and 
vegetables ; also a poultry run. The L.S.A. further under- 
takes to help the tenant to obtain seeds, plants and tools ; 
and will give advice in all questions of cultivation and care of 
stock. The prospective owner is encouraged to make the 
venture by definite assurances : 


The rent of the Homestead, including the house and land, and 
repayment for advance for stock will be easily within your reach. 
In return you will have . . . eggs, fruit, and vegetables for immedi- 
ate use and enough fruit over to preserve for the winter. You should 
have, too, a surplus for sale. And so long as you are unemployed you 
will continue to draw your appropriate unemployment allowances. 
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All the schemes described briefly here aim at bringing new 
settlers from the towns to the land; they might even be 
regarded as provision for the refugees of industrial failure— 
in contrast with the Belgian Boerenbond, which has evolved 
naturally among countrymen by tradition, breeding and 
choice. But, as was pointed out by the late Mr. F. N. Blundell, 
in his Foreword to Happy Families, 


It is important not to lose sight of the large number of small- 
holders, especially in the West of England and of Wales, who have 
either been born on the land or have found their way to their 
holdings without help from any outside authority or body. 


He admits that settlers who begin as converted industrial 
workers need different treatment from the independent 
cultivator, who “ owes his success to his own personality, 
initiative and energy.” And he deprecates over-elaboration 
and rigidity in the schemes launched by the L.S.A.—for the 
very reason that “it is incomparably the most encouraging 
attempt to promote land settlement on a considerable scale 
which has yet been undertaken.” 

In everyday details of management Belgian smallholders 
appear to have some advantage over English ones—even 
those who need no recall to the land—and Miss Blundell 
pleads for a more thorough policy of skill and economy in this 
country. She particularly favours the “ subsistence holding ” 
which absorbs the labour of the whole family, and yields a 
livelihood for all—if it is accepted here, as in Belgium, that 
“« the real profit of the holding would be contained in the food 
produced and eaten on it... . Thus the physical well-being of 
the family is assured and the glutting of the provincial 
markets is avoided.”’ A wonderful degree of thrift is practised 
on a Belgian subsistence farm. Even the children share its 
interests and have their part in caring for the livestock ; and 
the housewife constantly helps with outdoor matters, besides 
making the most of every resource in providing for her family ; 
“No Belgian countrywoman,” we are told, “ considers it too 
much trouble to tend one or two sheep of utility breed.” A 
full-grown ewe, at shearing, gives her owner eight to nine 
pounds of splendid wool, which is washed and used to stuff the 
mattresses, or sent to a weaver to be made into blankets for 
the family. The ewe’s milk is of much greater value, amount- 
ing to at least three quarts a day for two or three months, and 
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making excellent butter and cheese. This supply supplements 
that of the small cow kept by a Belgian peasant and used also 
for light haulage—for instance, drawing the little cart loaded 
with hay which has been cut by his scythe, and tossed, with 
the help of his family and friends, by pitchforks. 

Miss Blundell discusses the vital question of “ Woman 
Power ” with wisdom and sympathy. She holds that “ the 
part of the woman of the family farm is primarily in the 
house,” and that her work in garden or field should only 
be of the lighter kind. But she recognises that success or 
failure on the land, here as in Belgium, depends mainly on 
the settler’s wife ; on her readiness to adapt herself to “ the 
rhythm of natural life” ; to prepare nourishing food for her 
family, from home produce as far as possible, instead of the 
tinned stuff abhorred by the economist; to enter whole- 
heartedly into co-operation with her husband, and with her 
fellow-settlers. 

The great constructive system of the Boerenbond was 
based on a common faith and purpose, expressed in its motto, 
“ Fach for all and all for each.” Whether the principle of 
compulsory co-operation, which is one of the conditions of 
full-time tenancy in the L.S.A. schemes, can be made to serve 
the same end, only time—and the new settlers—will show. 

Muriet Kent. 
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PORTSMOUTH THROUGH A THOUSAND 
VEARKS. 


*s ORTSMOUTH is the town where the Navy lives. . .” 
Pinch information was offered me gratis by an important 
young person dressed in sailor’s clothes and wearing 
his cap at the jaunty heel his gallant naval forbears would 
have thought disrespectful to His Majesty’s uniform. But the 
angle at which the late Earl Beatty wore his cap was good 
enough for this potential admiral. We were standing on Sally 
Port, Old Portsmouth, the spot from where Nelson and many 
other naval heroes of sailing-ship days embarked, and rowed 
out to their ships lopping in a slack tide off the narrowentrance 
of the famous harbour awaiting orders to sail away in the 
service of old England. One can sit on the bench at Sally 
Port and call up the past by mingling imagination with 
retrospect and re-living a thousand years of thrilling naval 
story. One can keep watch and look-out, indulge in the 
enthralling pastime of peering seawards, and in imagination 
piece together the romantic episodes of our maritime history. 
Kipling, who spent part of his early life in Portsmouth, during 
a meditative mood in later years wrote : 


We have fed the seas for a thousand years, 
And she calls us still unfed, 

Though there is never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 


Watching the ever-changing seascape of Spithead, I remem- 
bered Kipling’s haunting reflection. The general contour of 
the scene, with the beautiful Isle of Wight a few miles sea- 
wards, has changed very little since a.p. 501, the first recorded 
date of the beginning of this ancient port. Geologists have 
compiled the story of these parts before history had made 
any records, transporting us back a hundred thousand years 
when the Isle of Wight was part of the mainland, and Spit- 
head, the Solent, and Southampton Water were covered by a 
vast primeval forest. During the year a.p. 501 one could not 
possibly have stood here, because Sally Port came into being 
only in the Middle Ages when Portsmouth had grown into 
importance and required fortifications. From the foreshore 
at that time two tiny galleys could be seen coming up over 
the rim of the horizon off Bembridge Ledge. According to 
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the Saxon Chronicle these were commanded by Porth and his 
two sons, Bieda and Maegla, who landed somewhere along 
this beach and founded the settlement called Portes Mutha. 

Long before this time, however, the Romans had estab- 
lished themselves at Porchester at the top of the harbour on 
the western shore, and built a fort there about the year 
A.D. 375. The picturesque ruins of Porchester Castle stand 
well preserved to-day. As early as the third and fourth 
centuries Portsmouth Harbour attracted numbers of ships, 
and history recalls a Belgic seaman, one named Carausius, 
arriving off the Isle of Wight in the year a.p. 286 with a fleet 
and staging a fight with the Roman galleys that were coming 
out of Portsmouth Harbour to meet him. A dense fog, a not 
uncommon visitor to these waters, was apparently the decid- 
ing factor in this so-called naval battle. The invading fleet 
lost its bearings, we are told, whilst the Roman galleys drifted 
ingloriously back into the shelter of the harbour. 

Hundreds of years after this event Spithead was destined 
to become the scene of many stirring sea battles against 
invading craft from Europe. King Alfred, the first monarch 
who realised the necessity of a navy to guard our shores, set 
about building ships in a.p. 875, and in a few years constructed 
a fine fleet that gave him confidence to seek battle with the 
marauding Danes and win a stirring fight in a.p. 897 at the 
northern end of the Solent, somewhere off old Castle Point. 
Looking out from Sally Port, imagine a fleet of Danish long- 
ships propelled by twenty oars a side, and assisted by square 
sails set amidships, coming up Spithead in battle formation. 
Alfred’s stout ships of South Hampshire oak meet them and 
engage in an old-time fight, at first with bow and arrow, then 
gradually drifting together until the opposing craft collided, 
with the battle-axe, taking its toll with the strongest arm. 
Alfred’s victory created in our island race a new confidence 
in her navy. Portsmouth and Spithead became famous in the 
naval history of England when the Norman invasion was 
threatened. King Harold fitted out a small fleet of ships in the 
port and sailed up Channel, but he was too late to prevent the 
Conqueror’s army landing on Pevensey Marshes and fighting 
the Battle of Hastings in 1066. Since those days the naval 
port’s connection with the throne has always been one of 
intimacy, and outside London there is no other city in Eng- 
land visited more by Royalty. 
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Though not mentioned in the Domesday Book, Portsmouth 
began to feature in the country’s maritime progress even then, 
and received its Charter from Crusader King Richard on 
May 2nd, 1194. Three other monarchs had used the port 
before Richard. William I collected his fleet here and sailed 
for Normandy on an errand of conquest ; a few years later, 
in August 1101, Robert, Duke of Normandy, sailed up Spit- 
head with a large fleet and entered Portsmouth Harbour, 
landing a powerful force with which to challenge his claim to 
the throne. During the following seventy-five years the port 
became more firmly established, and Henry I spent much 
time here and was responsible for the rebuilding of Porchester 
Castle on the Roman settlement. His namesake, the second 
Henry, always landed at Portsmouth from his expeditions in 
Normandy. In March 1170 the King experienced one of those 
rough Channel crossings which are dreaded by seamen of 
every nation. Recently Captain Walters, of the famous 
Canadian fishing schooner Bluenose, confessed that the storms 
he encountered in the Channel outrivalled anything he knew 
on The Banks in the North Atlantic. 

The first big fleet to leave Portsmouth is said to have sailed 
under Richard I in 1194. Gathering a hundred ships under his 
command, the King headed for France to settle a difference 
with the French monarch, and afterwards sailed to the 
Mediterranean to fight in the Crusades. Richard never re- 
turned ; the Portsmouth Borough Arms in which the Star 
appears above the Crescent is emblematic of the victorious 
Crusades, when the Star of Bethlehem finally triumphed over 
the Crescent of the heathen Turk. 

Through the mouth of the harbour on the north shore is the 
Royal Dockyard, the first naval base of the world, and one 
scarcely realises that its early beginnings were in the reign of 
King John who, in 1212, ordered the first dock to be dug. 
From that time John visited the port practically every month 
to superintend his navy, and also enjoyed the hunting pro- 
vided in the neighbouring forests of Porchester and Bere. 
King John’s dock was a primitive tidal creek, the mouth of 
which exists to-day in the Royal Gun Wharf and is still in 
constant use for naval auxiliaries. Compare the docking 
described by a writer of that day with the great dry docks 
of our day: “ A dock is any creek, a place where we may cast 
in a ship out of the tideway into the ooze, and then when a 
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ship hath made herself a place to lie in, we say the ship hath 
docked herself.” In other words, a ship was run up a creek 
on top tide, pulled ashore as far as possible by the crew and 
propped up by means of rude tree trunks. The entrance of 
the creek was also blocked up as much as possible by damming 
in the mouth with brushwood and loads of clay and stone. 


From the time it became known on the continent that ~ 


Portsmouth was a naval port favoured by kings, the place 
came into the news. It was a centre for attack, for suppression, 
even in those early days, for he who conquered England’s 
navy commanded the Channel and its trade. In spite of the 
vigilance of the Cinque Ports fleet, pirates burnt the port in 
1266; and again in 1357 a French fleet landed sailors who 
sacked the town and killed many of the inhabitants. During 
the ten years from 1370 to 1380 the French repeated their 
ravages on three occasions. The French were not allowed to 
have it all their own way, however. Five years after their last 
onslaught a fleet sailed past old Sally Port, through Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and crossed the Channel to give our enemy 
neighbour a dose of its own medicine. 

Armed neutrality brought a lull in our quarrels with the 
French, when constant overtures of friendship were made. 
From the wooden steps of Sally Port on April gth, 1445, one 
would have witnessed a more friendly, more romantic episode. 
A French fleet came up the Channel, crossed Spithead and 
dropped anchor off the harbour entrance. It guarded a fair 
cargo, Margaret of Anjou, who landed at Sally Port, and with 
her courtiers spent the night at the Domus Dei (God’s House), 
founded in 1212, now the Royal Garrison Church. A few days 
later, on April 18th, she drove to the Priory of Southwick 
(over Portsdown Hill), where she was married to Henry VI. 

Onwards from this period there was a gradual growth in the 
fortifications of Portsmouth, parts of which exist to-day in a 
good state of preservation. In the matter of the coastal 
defences of South Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, our 
authorities were negligent even in those far-off days, and 
hesitant over the business of adequate defences. Wolsey was 
warned by a writer who knew of forces gathering again in 
Normandy. “If war be intended against England, the Isle 
of Wight and Portsmouth are too feeble for defence. Our 
manner 1s never to prepare for the war till our enemies be 
right at our doors.” That was an opinion in the year 1518— 
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we still, apparently, display the same lethargy in regard to 
matters of adequate national defence. Little heed was given 
by Wolsey to this warning. Once again there was friction 
with the French, who now seemed to be our traditional enemy, 
and we fought a naval battle in Spithead on July 18th, when 
a fleet of 200 French ships attacked Portsmouth. Happily 
the affair, as a fight, was somewhat tame, for with little wind 
neither side could manceuvre into position. But the French 
captured a number of the English galleys after a bit of skir- 
mishing amongst our ships that were drifting listlessly in the 
tideway from Sally Port to Southsea Castle. The King was 
watching from the Castle and the only thrill was the sudden 
heeling and sinking with all hands of the 500-tonner Mary 
Rose. She was in the line of battle at Spithead when a slight 
squall caught her with all her portholes wide open, and as 
these were only sixteen inches above the waterline she filled 
up and sank in full view of the people watching the battle 
from the Portsmouth shores. A fine model of the Mary Rose 
hangs in Portsmouth Cathedral to-day. 

The French scare gave the impetus to strengthen the navy 
and the coastal defences, and subsequent monarchs followed 
the example of King Henry VIII of adding to the navy’s 
strength. Not all Royalty, however, abode strictly by tradi- 
tion and raised the money for national defences out of taxa- 
tion. Elizabeth had an idea that a public lottery, like the 
present-day Irish sweep, would be a novel means of raising 
money, and the tickets of Elizabeth’s lottery were ten-shilling 
lots. This State lottery was actually used in building the 
present square tower adjoining Sally Port. The dockyard 
was more firmly established during the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and there was an amazing revival of general seafaring. 
Being of a forceful personality the Queen got things done, and 
in consequence ship-designing and building showed marked 
progress. But towards the end of the gracious Lady’s reign 
the port began to decline again, mainly on account of the 
work being taken to London and elsewhere according to the 
vested interests of some of the Queen’s Ministers and Advisers. 

In those days a sailor’s life was in every respect a dog’s life. 
Underfeeding, scanty clothing, and shockingly bad pay led to 
many mutinies. During one of these disturbances when an 
expedition was preparing to sail for La Rochelle under the 
Duke of Buckingham, there was some trouble in the High 
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Street, not far from Sally Port, which ended in Buckingham 
being assassinated by Felton. These were the beginnings of 
real stirring times, and for many years it was not possible to 
calm the mutinous seamen who stoutly revolted against the 
gross injustices they suffered. The splendid fare provided for 
the ordinary seaman to-day, aboard any of the men-of-war 
in Portsmouth Harbour, makes it impossible to believe that 
such degrading conditions could ever have persisted up to 
mid-Victorian times. 

In 1662 old Sally Port once again became the official 
landing-place of a Royal bride. On May 14th of that year 
Catherine of Braganza landed there and was married to 
Charles II a few days later at the Domus Dei. The navy 
prospered during the reign of Charles, and many large craft 
were built in the dockyard, the Charles Royal being amongst 
the biggest, and the pride of England then. With a reasonable 
appreciation of our naval history of the seventeenth century, 
and a lively imagination, one can actually see these grand 
ships sailing past Sally Port, in and out of the famous harbour. 

During the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries when 
the naval prosperity of Portsmouth was secure and pro- 
gressive, the harbour and Spithead were busy scenes of 
shipping. The naval port played a major part in building 
ships which laid the foundations of Empire overseas. The 
title of “‘ Mistress of the Seas ” we acquired in the eighteenth 
century when our race had had several hundred years’ 
apprenticeship in seamanship and shipbuilding, the two arts 
that have kept us in the forefront of the world ever since. 
Came a day when Captain Cook’s barque Endeavour arrived 
back from a world cruise, sailing into harbour on July 31st, 
1775. A few years later H.M.S. Foudroyant sailed out of 
harbour as convoy to three hundred merchant ships, many 
waiting at Spithead. The Foudroyant is now still serving in 
Portsmouth Harbour, acting as a hostel for the training ship 
the 74-gun Implacable. These fine old vessels are moored next 
to each other in Fareham Creek. The Implacable is the last 
ship afloat of those that took an active part in Trafalgar. 

In imagination watch the sinking of the Royal George on 
August 29th, 1782, between Southsea Castle and Ryde Roads. 
She was being prepared for a voyage to the Mediterranean 
and was heeled for repairs to some planking on the waterline, 
The Admiral and the crew of nine hundred were aboard 
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working at their stations when they heard a splitting of 
timbers ; the bottom of the ship fell out and she sank like a 
stone with most of the crew drowned. The accident, it is said, 
was due to corruption prevalent at that period ; the ship had 
never been adequately repaired, although lying continually 
in Admiralty yards for that purpose. Another sight was the 
burning out, and the subsequent blowing-up, of H.M.S. 
Boyne off Southsea Castle on May Day, 1795. The Boyne 
buoy, marking the site of the disaster, is now a seaward mark 
for small racing yachts. 

The early nineteenth century was Nelson’s day. Into this 
harbour he sailed after every commission, landing at Sally 
Port from successful naval expeditions overseas. Old Ports- 
mouth always presented a lively scene then—press gangs, 
bull-baiting, and the stage coach rattling down Broad Street 
to pull up at the “‘Old Blue Posts,” whilst just opposite a ship 
goes out of harbour. As she passes the Round Tower, a man 
jumps his ship, swims ashore and runs for dear life around the 
alley-ways until he finds shelter in a friendly ‘‘ pub,” where, 
securely locked behind panelled walls, he eludes the police. 
Under cover of darkness, when the deep shadows in the 
narrow streets of the old port afforded ample protection and 
the only human being abroad was the prowling night-watch- 
man on his rounds, our fugitive sailor made good his escape, 
after handing over most of his pay to the “ pub ” landlord 
as the price of his freedom. Then came a day, September 14th, 
1805, when Nelson escaped through the backyard of the 
George Hotel, evading the crowds that blocked the High 
Street at the main entrance, and walked down Penny Street 
on his way to the beach where he embarked on H.M.S. 
Victory for Trafalgar. Three months later the Victory was 
sighted on the horizon at the eastern end of the Wight, leading 
a triumphant fleet ; aboard the flagship was the body of her 
gallant Admiral, Lord Nelson. 

On June gth, ten years afterwards, a most unwelcome craft 
came into Portsmouth Harbour. She was a vessel of 75 tons, 
doing 8 knots, and the first steamship to enter the port. The 
sight upset the traditional sailors and so shocked the Navy 
that it broke up a court martial sitting at the time in 
H.M:S. Gladiator. The doom of sail had arrived! To-day the 
41,000-ton super-battle-cruiser H.M.S. Hood, a grown-up 
sister of this first steamship, is accepted as a matter of course, 
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and only once caused the local folk a thrill when she missed 
the fairway of the narrow harbour entrance, stuck her large 
grey nose into a sandbank, and sat on the doorstep of old 
Sally Port awaiting the next flood tide. 

The twentieth century finds Portsmouth still the most 
romantic meeting-place of ships. On February Ist, 1901, 
witness the sad homecoming of the Royal Yacht Alberta, 
carrying the body of Queen Victoria from Cowes through a 
great fleet assembled at Spithead, to Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Thirteen years later one midsummer day the Grand Fleet is 
reviewed in Spithead and then steals away silently to keep | 
watch during four grim years in the grey North Sea; the 


most powerful fleet the world has ever known disappears over — 


the Channel horizon in a smoke-cloud. A year or so later 
many members limped back into harbour, the worse for 
Dogger Bank and Jutland battles. But there were more 
reviews at Spithead in the calm after war, the most remark- 
able occurring during the Silver Jubilee, when our beloved late 
King reviewed his fleet for the last time. Then came the 
picturesque Silver Jubilee Royal Regatta of Cowes Week, 
King George’s last race in Britannia, and the Sailor King’s 
last sea voyage back to Portsmouth, through historic Spithead 
into the fairway off Southsea beach, past Sally Port to make 
the last landfall of a noble, unforgettable reign. 
ARTHUR LaMsLEyY. 


THE DRIVER ANT OF AFRICA. 


MONGST many useful scavengers which roam the velt 
and forests of Africa the Driver Ant, ferocious and 
inexorable, must be included. Over the sun-warmed 

earth of tropical and sub-tropical Africa ants of all sizes and 
species swarm everywhere, receiving scant attention from the 
grazing animals. Not so the Driver Ant. This insect is well 
known and feared by every animal that roams the velt, 
horsemen coming upon a stream of Driver Ants crossing a 
road find it impossible to force their steeds over it ; the sight, 
perhaps the scent, of an army of these ants stampedes all 
animals from their neighbourhood and when they enter a 
house or hut all vermin hurry from it on the opposite side, 
leaving their callow broods at the mercy of these ants, to be 
devoured. Even man, when these ants encroach upon his habi- 
tation, hastens from it and leaves everything to them until they 
have scoured it of every other insect and living thing and have 
left the neighbourhood. Their scavenging is extraordinarily 
effective and not a crumb will be left! The Driver Ant is 
respected by man but a terror to all animals, great and small. 

I have encountered the Driver Ants in the jungle of West 
Africa and on the velt in Bechuanaland in South Africa and 
studied them as they travelled and as they worked through a 
house, with deep interest, but the resolute manner of their 
advance, the speed at which they stream over the ground and 
over every obstruction opposing them, altering their direction 
this way and that in an instant, has sent a thrill through me 
on more than one occasion! 

This species of ant appears to have been studied individu- 
ally and in their life and activities below ground to a lesser 
extent than have other members of the family, which is 
perhaps easily understandable. Like other insects living 
underground in the dark they appear to be blind or nearly so, 
exercising other faculties such as touch, hearing and smell to 
an unusual extent. They have, however, a single small eye, 
deep set in their heads, which is of simple construction, 
instead of the usual cluster of eyes found in other insects more 
dependent upon vision. They appear to communicate with 
each other by means of their antennz, a touch with which is 
interpreted and responded to instantly and passed down a 
long line of ants on trek with extraordinary rapidity. 

VoL. CLIII. 39 
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The Driver Ant is black in colour and is encased in chitin 
which gives him protection from the sun and resists a good 
deal of pressure. As seen on the surface an army of Driver 
Ants consists of thousands, even millions, of sexless workers, 
three-eighths of an inch in length, provided with strong 
mandibles ; they travel in long lines eight or ten abreast, 
every worker in touch with those on each side and with those 
behind and in front so that no interval is apparent anywhere 
in the line throughout its length. On each side of this ad- 
vancing line of workers a single line of soldier ants, half an 
inch in length, armed with a formidable pair of pincers, 
always travels, guiding and protecting them ; at the sound of 


a step or perhaps the smell of an intruder, a few soldiers will — 


leave the column and at great speed circle round in that 
direction and if an intruder is discovered a few of them 
streak back to the column, touch them and, the intimation 
being passed on, the column instantly bulges out in the 
direction of the threat without the line breaking. Directly the 
threat is removed the line straightens again and proceeds on 
its way. 

Some years ago I visited Old Calabar, on the Calabar River 
in West Africa, and walked up to the Mission on the hill above 
the river to pay my respects to the Missionary in residence 
there. The old gentleman had been there for “ nearly forty 
years,” he told me. I found him interested in natural history 
as well as in the native welfare, and learning, as we sat in the 
shade of a tree, that I was collecting insects and keen on 
entomology, he said : 

“Well, to-morrow morning I shall be able to show you the 
Driver Ants at work in my house! You see those big ants 
scurrying about out there? ”, pointing to some black ants 
literally streaking about in circles on bare ground, so rapidly 
that it was difficult to follow them, “ Those are the soldiers 
of the Driver Ants, skirmishing round to see what is to be had 
in this vicinity ; by to-morrow morning they will be here with 
millions of smaller ants and swarm all over my house, inside 
and out. We shall have to move out of it in good time and 
wait until they have cleaned the whole place up! ” 

The house was raised about a couple of feet above the 
ground on piles. I asked him to send me a message to m 
ship lying in the river if they came as I should be glad to 
come up and see them at work. 
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“They'll be here all right!”? he assured me; “They have been 
here several times since I arrived and cleaned up the Mission, the 
last time nearly two years ago now. You never saw such a house- 
cleaning! Not a rat or a mouse, not even a cockroach was to be 
seen in the neighbourhood when they finished their job. I know 
them! When they come we just move out of the house with a 
table and chairs under this tree and live here until they’ve gone! 
Everything eatable in the house they’ll clean up and won’t leave 
a crumb or an insect of any kind! At their approach, rats and mice 
leave their young and scamper off pell-mell! Last time they came 
a sick goat lay in the shade of a bush near by and in three days 
nothing was left of it but clean bones! 

“* When I first came here about forty years ago it was the horrid 
custom of some of the neighbouring Chiefs to peg down their 
criminals in the road or a clear bit of ground and leave them to be 
devoured by the Driver Ants, and whilst going round my district 
I came upon a skeleton of a human being pegged out in the road. 
One of my Readers accompanying me told me all about it. I 
pulled up the Chief who was responsible for that and accused him 
of murder; I made him compensate the man’s wife and children. 
Thank goodness we’ve altered all that and stopped such barbarous 
customs.” 


Next morning I was again at the Mission and witnessed a 
sight I shall never forget! From a number of small holes in 
the bare ground in front of the Mission House thousands upon 
thousands of Driver Ants poured out in orderly, serried ranks 
and streamed across the intervening ground into and under 
the house. They streamed round the doors and windows, and 
gaining admission through cracks and crannies continued 
their course up to the ceilings and through them to the roof ; 
other columns hurried beneath the house and appeared through 
the floors into bedrooms, kitchen and pantry. In the latter 
they hung in black festoons, many ants deep like a swarm of 
bees, round the top of used saucepans, on an opened tin of 
condensed milk and a pot of jam, round dishes and plates 
which had contained remnants of food. Not a vestige of the 
tin and the jam pot was visible, they were so covered with 
swarming ants. Wherever I looked columns of ants were 
streaming along close to the walls, disappearing behind 
skirting boards and wainscoting, behind window frames loose 
in the walls. Here and there columns of ants, their bodies 
distended with food, were flowing out of the house to disappear 
down holes by which they had arrived whilst others were still 
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arriving from other holes, always in the same orderly forma- 
tion and accompanied by soldiers who never left them. I had 
to move about with much circumspection lest I approach a 
column too closely, for when I did so soldiers rushed towards 
my feet with heads raised and pincers agape, followed imme- 
diately by a bulging column of workers! No materials, 
curtains, cushions were interfered with, only foodstuffs and 
insects of any kind they met with. 

A few years ago, whilst motoring from Gaberones to Mole- 
polole in the Bechuanaland Protectorate one afternoon, I 
stopped to have a look at an ancient dump heap of quartz, 
evidence of prehistoric mining, which rose close to the road. 


They abound in that neighbourhood, I had nearly reached 


the dump when I was stopped by a broad column of Driver 
Ants crossing the bare ground in front of me; they emerged 
from the bush on one side and were streaming up the mound. 
As I approached the column, and was still eight or ten feet 
away from it, the soldier ants conducting it became very 
excited and came streaking towards my feet with raised 
heads and gaping pincers, followed closely by the column of 
workers; when I stepped back the column straightened 
and the soldiers returned to their places to continue their 
journey almost automatically. I was anxious to see what each 
worker carried in its mandibles but every time I approached 
the column they rushed to attack me and drive me away ; 
any other ant would have scurried from my path but these 
were Drivers. I accompanied the column up on to the dump 
heap where, right on the top of it, they disappeared into a hole 
beneath a large block of quartz. I was able to make out, 
however, that each worker carried a larva of a smaller species 
of ant and that they had been raiding a nest, but it may be 
that they were moving their own larve to a new home 
though they looked so very small to be larve of this species. 
A number of soldiers mounted guard at the entrance to their 
home until the last worker had disappeared, when they 
followed them out of my sight. It was a very long column and 
it took fifteen minutes for them to flow beneath the block. 


They were the same colour and size as the Drivers seen in 


West Africa ... and behaved in a similar manner! 


H. A. SpencErR. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Post-Anscutuss Europe. 


USTRIA’S disappearance from the map of Europe, the 
ee single incident in the post-Versailles unrest, 
has had, as it was bound to have, as one of its effects 
the gathering of all the diplomatic forces and an awakened 
popular speculation about the general stability of frontiers 
in Central and Eastern Europe. It was hardly an accident 
that on March 17th—four days after the promulgation of the 
decrees incorporating Austria in Germany—Poland delivered 
an ultimatum to Lithuania. A wise restraint on the part of 
the Lithuanian Government and a prompt satisfaction of the 
Polish demands prevented a serious emergency in the east 
of Europe ; but there can be little doubt that the danger had 
resulted from an emulative association of ideas on Poland’s 
part. Prague became a centre of general European concern. 
A new importance was given to the Anglo-Italian talks that 
were taking place in Rome. These several manifestations of 
what did amount to a climax in the affairs of Versailles 
Europe were, however, interesting, not so much for the dis- 
turbance they caused, as for the resilience they illustrated in 
Europe’s resistance to shock. 


1. The Greater Germany. 


It was on March 13th that decree laws were promulgated 
in Berlin and in Vienna declaring Austria to be a part of the 
German Reich and announcing that on April 1oth the union 
would be submitted to a “ free and secret plebiscite ” of all 
Germans, including those of Austria, over the age of twenty. 
Two days earlier (March 11th) the Czechoslovak Minister in 
Berlin had been informed by Field-Marshal Goring that the 
occupation of Austria was in no way directed against Czecho- 
slovakia. The Anschluss decrees had been preceded on 
March 12th by an official German Government statement 
issued to other Governments, including the British, which 
were thought to be interested, in these terms: “ In con- 
cluding the Berchtesgaden Agreement the Chancellor once 
again tried to assist in the appeasement of the political 
development in Austria which from day to day had become 
more dangerous. It will be remembered that this agreement 
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was necessitated by the fact that the Agreement of July 11th, 
1936, failed to serve its purpose. In that sense the Berchtes- 
gaden Agreement was to be a means to put the Agreement of 
1936 on a working basis. The essence and the spirit of the 
Berchtesgaden Agreement was to grant complete freedom and 
equality to all Austrian citizens. Had the Agreement been 
executed in a loyal way a quiet development would have 
resulted. On March gth, however, the Austrian Chancellor, 
entirely on his own initiative and without consulting his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, announced unexpectedly, and in 
open contrast to the letter and the spirit of the Agreement, 
his decision to hold a plebiscite within three days. This in 
itself was a breach of the Constitution. Article 65 provides 
that a plebiscite shall be held only after a formal decision of 
the entire Cabinet has been reached. The Constitution further 
provides that a plebiscite has to be announced by the Presi- 
dent, and not by the Chancellor. The purpose of the plebiscite 
became apparent as soon as the provisions under which it was 
to be held were announced. No voting lists, no possibility of 
inspecting the lists of those who were entitled to vote was 
provided for. There was neither a guarantee of a secret 
ballot nor of an impartial supervision of the voting, nor any 
safeguard to ensure a proper counting of the votes. It is only 
too natural that the announcement of such a plebiscite could 
be nothing but a biased stirring up of the feelings of the 
German population in Austria. The general situation became 
grave and a civil war was impending. Furthermore, the steps 
taken by Herr von Schuschnigg were opposed by members 
of the Austrian Cabinet. The result was the resignation of 
Herr von Schuschnigg, and after the formation of a new 
Government under the leadership of Herr von Seyss-Inquart 
the German Chancellor was requested by the new Austrian 
Chancellor to dispatch army and police units to assist the 
Austrian Government in maintaining peace and order. The 
German Chancellor, wishing to prevent any development 
which might lead to chaos, complied.” 

Field-Marshal Goring, after his exuberant manner, made a 
public speech on March 13th in which he said that “ Germany 
does not desire and will not interfere in the affairs of any other 
nation. It must, however, be established that the German 
Reich considers itself in every respect the protector and patron 
of all Germans, including those outside the frontiers. Anyone 
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who attacks Germans, and therewith Germany, comes up 
against German guns ready to shoot.” 

The event of March 13th constituted a clear test of the 
strength of the Berlin-Rome “ axis.”” Everyone remembered 
that the former attempt at the Anschluss, which involved the 
assassination of Herr Dollfuss (July 25th, 1934), had been 
thwarted mainly by Signor Mussolini’s prompt opposition, 
expressed in his moving his troops to the Brenner. What was 
now known was that when Signor Mussolini visited Herr 
Hitler in Germany last September, he had committed himself 
to accepting an absorption of Austria by Germany in return 
for Germany’s support of Italy in the Mediterranean. Signor 
Mussolini’s present reaction was therefore a foregone con- 
clusion. On March 12th it was officially stated in Rome that 
the Italian Government had refused a French suggestion that 
Italy should take part in action concerted with France and 
Great Britain to restore the independence of Austria. 

Herr Hitler had himself forestalled the French suggestion 
by writing to Signor Mussolini on March 11th a letter in which 
he said, “I have now decided to restore order and tran- 
quillity in my country [Austria] and to give the popular will 
the chance to decide its own destiny in an unmistakable, 
clear, and open manner according to its own judgment. May 
the Austrian people then be able to forge its own destiny for 
itself!’ He added an assurance and an intimation, both 
unambiguous, in these words: “ (1) Do not see in this act 
anything more than an act of legitimate national defence, and 
therefore an action which any man of character in my position 
would perform in the same way... . (2) At a critical hour for 
Italy 1 demonstrated the strength of my sentiments to you. 
Do not doubt that in the future also nothing will be changed 
in this respect. (3) Whatever may be the consequences of the 
coming events, I have drawn a definite German frontier with 
France, and I now draw one equally definite with Italy. It 
is the Brenner. This decision will never be touched or 
questioned. I did not take this decision in the year 1938, but 
immediately after the Great War. I have never made a 
mystery of it.” 

In answer to Herr Hitler’s communication the Fascist 
Grand Council on March 13th announced its view that the 
events in Austria were “ the outcome of a pre-existent state 
of affairs and as the expression of the will of the Austrian 
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people.” On hearing that decision Herr Hitler telegraphed to 
Signor Mussolini that he would never forget that service to 
him: “ Ich werde Ihnen dieses nie vergessen.” 

In London as in Paris the expansion of German influence 
in Central Europe at first caused something like alarm. The 
conversations for an Anglo-German understanding were on 
the very point of being started, Herr von Ribbentrop having 
arrived in London on March gth for the purpose, and 
_ having on March roth held a preliminary interview with 
Lord Halifax and with Sir Robert Vansittart. But the 
actual conversations never started. On March 11th the 
British Ambassador in Berlin was instead instructed to 
deliver to the Reich Government “‘a protest in the strongest 
possible terms against such use of coercion backed by force 
against an independent State in order to create a situation 
incompatible with its national independence.” The French 
Government on the same day delivered a like protest in 
Berlin. The German Government promptly (March 11th) 
rejected the British and French protests as “ inadmissible ” 
and based on wrong information. The Note maintained that 
Herr von Schuschnigg had been driven out by pressure from 
within Austria. Mr. Chamberlain on March 14th made a long 
statement in the House of Commons in which he declared 
that the method adopted by Germany called for “ the 
severest condemnation ” and had administered “ a profound 
shock ” to the cause of peace. He at the same time announced 
that the British Government would forthwith embark upon 
an enlarged programme of armament and national training 
for war. 

While Mr. Chamberlain was speaking at Westminster, Herr 
Hitler was driving in triumphal procession from Linz to 
Vienna, now the declared capital of Deutsch-Oesterreich. 
On reaching Vienna he addressed a jubilant crowd from the 
balcony of the Hotel Imperial. Herr von Ribbentrop and 
Herr Himmler arrived in Vienna on that day and by an 
intensive process of reorganisation German-Austria was 
constituted a National-Socialist State. Before leaving Vienna 
for Munich on the following day, Herr Hitler, speaking at the 
Austrian War Memorial, made what he called “ the greatest 
report of my life of a task carried out.” He enlarged on the 
theme that Austria, “the old East March of the German 
people,” would now resume her mission as “ bastion of the 
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German nation.” He referred to Dr. Seyss-Inquart as Reichs- 
stadthalter (Provincial Governor), whereby he ranged Austria 
beside Bavaria or Wiirttemberg in status. 

The achieved absorption of Austria by Germany at once 
excited the elemental instincts of French diplomacy. After 
an initial and precipitate effort to disengage Italy from the 
Berlin-Rome axis, the French Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister ostentatiously assured the Czechoslovak Minister in 
Paris that France would honour all her engagements to 
Czechoslovakia (March 14th). On the following day a govern- 
mental spokesman in Moscow informed the press that Russia 
would go to the help of Czechoslovakia in the event of an 
aggression against her, provided France would do the same. 
The ideological stage was thus set. It remained only to know 
whether Great Britain would also take the stage. 

As in 1914 the question was, would the British Government 
in advance commit itself to declare war on Germany if Ger- 
many attacked (this time) Czechoslovakia. As in 1914, the 
British Government duly refused to make the commitment, 
despite a continuous pressure from the French Government. 
This matter of a British commitment against an hypothetical 
European contingency is one of the most interesting, most 
important and potentially the most dangerous in the whole 
field of world diplomacy. The argument of those who in 1938 
as in 1914 maintained that if the British Government would 
only commit itself irrevocably to make war against Germany 
in the event of a German aggression, then Germany would 
not commit an aggression, is at least understandable. The 
argument and the counter-argument are familiar almost to 
the point of nausea. It is one of the cases where proof is 
impossible. 

To the minds of the most realistic people, however, there 
never has been, nor could be, a convincing answer to the 
chronic “‘ snag ” about the very essence of the commitment 
to meet hypothetical aggression in advance. It has never yet 
in any of the international discussions of that subject been 
found possible to achieve agreement on a definition of what 
constitutes aggression ; nor is there any tribunal competent 
to decide whether in fact an aggression has been committed. 
The attempt made at Locarno to create a machinery for 
establishing the case of aggression never impressed any 
practical person. The practical argument is that such a 
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commitment would be at least as likely to precipitate war as to 
postpone it. It is notorious in diplomatic history that nothing 
can be so readily stage-managed as an alleged act of aggres- 
sion. If, runs the argument, the British Government were 
committed to war with Germany in the event of a German 
“ ageression ” against Czechoslovakia, the war could be 
produced at any moment by any interested party to whom the 
contingency of an Anglo-German war might appear advan- 
tageous to itself. According to that argument a British 
commitment might constitute, not a form of protection even 
to Czechoslovakia, but a positive danger to Czechoslovak as 
well as to British security. 

In the present instance Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the 
House of Commons on March 24th, gave the central reason, 
as effective in 1938 as in 1914, why the British Government 
cannot thus commit itself. In democratic practice the 
Opposition mostly talks with its tongue in its cheek. It is an 
Opposition’s business to oppose. If in the present instance 
the positions had been reversed and a Labour spokesman had 
had to give a pronouncement as a responsible Prime Minister 
rather than as an irresponsible Opposition Leader, he would 
probably have used much the same words, to much the same 
effect, as Mr. Chamberlain used on March 24th. Mr. Chamber- 
lain said: “I think it is right that I should here remind the 
House what are our existing commitments which might lead 
to the use of our arms for purposes other than our own 
defence, and the defence of territories of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They are, first of all, the 
defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggres- 
sion, in accordance with our existing obligations under the 
Treaty of Locarno, as reaffirmed in the arrangement which 
was drawn up in London on March rgth, 1936. We have also 
obligations by treaty to Portugal, Iraq and Egypt. Those are 
our definite obligations to particular countries. There remains 
another case in which we may have to use our arms, a case 
which is of more general character, but which may have no 
less significance. It is the case arising under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which was accurately defined by the 
former Foreign Secretary when he said: “In addition our 
armaments may be used in bringing help to a victim of 
aggression In any case where in our judgment it would be 
proper under the provision of the Covenant to do so.’ The 
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case might, for example, include Czechoslovakia. The ex- 
Foreign Secretary went on to say: ‘I used the word “ may ” 
deliberately, since in such an instance there is no automatic 
obligation to take military action. It is, moreover, right that 
this should be so, for nations cannot be expected to incur 
automatic military obligations save for areas where their vital 
interests are concerned.’ His Majesty’s Government stand by 
these declarations. They have acknowledged that in present 
circumstances the ability of the League to fulfil all the 
functions originally contemplated for it is reduced ; but this 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would in no circumstances intervene as a member of the 
League for the restoration of peace or the maintenance of 
international order if circumstances were such as to make it 
appropriate for them to do so. And I cannot but feel that 
the course and development of any dispute, should such 
unhappily arise, would be greatly influenced by the know- 
ledge that such action as it may be in the power of Great 
Britain to take will be determined by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the day in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the Covenant. 

“The question now arises whether we should go further. 
Should we forthwith give an assurance to France that, in the 
event of her being called upon by reason of German aggres- 
sion on Czechoslovakia to implement her obligations under 
the Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty, we would immediately 
employ our full military force on her behalf? Or, alternatively, 
should we at once declare our readiness to take military action 
in resistance to any forcible interference with the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Czechoslovakia, and invite any other 
nations which might so desire to associate themselves with us 
in such a declaration? From a consideration of these two 
alternatives it clearly emerges that under either of them the 
decision as to whether or not this country should find itself 
involved in war would be automatically removed from the 
discretion of His Majesty’s Government, and the suggested 
guarantee would apply irrespective of the circumstances by 
which it was brought into operation, and over which His 
Majesty’s Government might not have been able to exercise 
any control. This position is not one that His Majesty’s 
Government could see their way to accept—in relation to an 
area where their vital interests are not concerned in the same 
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degree as they are in the case of France and Belgium ; it is 
certainly not the position that results from the Covenant. 
For these reasons His Majesty’s Government feel themselves 
unable to give the prior guarantee suggested.” 

Yet in the abiding spirit of British diplomacy Mr. Cham- 
berlain went on to confess that though we could not commit 
ourselves to be involved in a situation resulting from a German 
aggression we should without doubt now, as in 1914, in fact be 
involved in such a situation. He said: ‘“ But while plainly 
stating this decision I would add this. Where peace and war 
are concerned legal obligations are not alone involved, and if 
war broke out it would be unlikely to be confined to those 
who have assumed such obligations. It would be quite im- 
possible to say where it would end, and what Governments 
might become involved. The inexorable pressure of facts 
might well prove more powerful than formal pronouncements, 
and in that event it would be well within the bounds of prob- 
ability that other countries besides those which were parties 
to the original dispute would almost immediately become 
involved. This is especially true in the case of two countries 
like Great Britain and France, with long associations of 
friendship, with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty and determined to uphold 
them.” 

The last part of the statement quoted above was reproduced 
with great emphasis and with equally great satisfaction in the 
French and Czechoslovak press; for both those countries, 
having expected nothing, were all the more pleased to receive 
something. That particular speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
deserves to find a place among the best political utterances of 
all time. He had the courage to cut across the shallow tradi- 
tions of the patriotic heroics by arguing that common sense 
was the eternal argument for peace and that “ in war there are 
no winners.” “Our object,” he said, “ must always be to 
preserve those things which we consider essential without 
recourse to war if that be possible, because we know that in 
war there are no winners—nothing but suffering and ruin for 
those who are involved, and even if we ourselves were not 
involved, with our world-wide ramifications of trade and 
finance, we could not fail to be involved in the consequences 
of war, in the destruction of life and property which sooner or 
later must react upon ourselves.” 
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A DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE ? 


One of the really surprising effects produced by Mr. 
Chamberlain was that while on the one hand he was miracu- 
lously approved alike in France, Czechoslovakia, Germany 
and Italy (though least warmly in Germany), yet no notice 
was taken in any country, not even in Great Britain, of what 
was surely the most practically interesting thing he said. 
Towards the end of his speech he made this short, glancing 
observation : “ His Majesty’s Government do not differ from 
those who feel that the increase of armaments alone is no sure 
guarantee for peace. They earnestly hope that it may yet be 
possible to arrive at a reasonable balance of armaments by 
agreement rather than by free and unlimited competition.” The 
astonishing position presented by present-day Europe is that 
Germany, Italy, France and Russia are armed as no country 
in the history of the world was ever armed before. Without 
age limit every man in those countries is virtually mobilised 
for war. They have their marching orders and their kit, all 
complete. At any time, within a few hours, they are ready to 
report at the headquarters of which they have been notified. 
Their Governments have piled up armaments on a scale so 
colossal that not only can history present no analogy even 
approximating to it, but the imagination can hardly grasp it. 
Great Britain, having by the very fact of such a circumstance 
been obliged to abandon the position of comparative disarma- 
ment inspired by belief in the pretensions of the League of 
Nations, has in her turn, but last in the race, begun to rearm. 

The British programme, estimated last year to cost 
£1,500,000,000, is now more likely to cost {2,500,000,000. It is 
in every sense the very madness of midsummer, mainly in the 
sense that it simply cannot be paid for. If the additional expen- 
diture were to be met out of income in one year it would mathe- 
matically involve an addition of 42s. in the { to the standard 
rate of income tax. It is hard for an income of 2os. to yield 
a tax of 42s. If the expense be divided over four years, the 
addition to the standard rate of tax becomes Ios. 6d. in the f. 
The existing rate is §s., plus, say, 6d. in the form of National 
Defence Contribution. Even apart from the automatically 
increasing annual cost of the “ social services ” we are thus 
invited logically to believe in the possibility of an income tax 
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of 16s. in the { as the standard rate. It cannot be. Can the 
Government borrow the huge sum involved? The amount 
of War Loan resulting from the last Great War, raised under 
the spur of actual war, and out of the ebullient resources of 
a century’s accumulated reserves, is {2,000,000,000. And it 
had to be raised at 5 per cent. Can the British Government 
(which at the present moment is in effect nearly as bankrupt 
as the German, Italian or French) hope in present circum- 
stances to raise an even greater sum, namely {2,500,000,000, 
at no matter what price in interest ? 

Moreover, the prevalent collapse of all Stock Exchange 
business, resulting mainly from the recognition that the 
rake’s progress in finance as in other matters has only one 
end, piles Pelion on Ossa as an obstacle. The Government’s 
device of prohibiting the Bank of England from raising its 
rediscount rate above the 2 per cent. to which it was driven 
down in June 1932 constitutes a further dislocation of the 
general financial activity on which the Government must 
depend. It is absurd to imagine that the Government could 
raise such sums at any price; but to imagine that by inter- 
fering with the normal operation of the bank rate the money 
could be raised at 3 per cent. is to go over the edge into the 
blind abyss. But suppose, to keep the game alive, that the 
Government could raise {2,500,000,000 at 3 per cent. The 
interest would add Is. 3d. to the standard rate of income tax 
for ever. The redemption of loans of such astronomical dimen- 
sions is out of the question. 

What then? The world is faced with three alternatives ; 
(1) universal bankruptcy and repudiation of debt, (2) universal 
war, revolution, chaos, and (3) a disarmament conference. 
The third alternative is so obvious as to be almost inevitable, 
if only because no country can continue on its present course 
of expenditure. Mr. Neville Chamberlain saw what was 
obvious. He hinted at it as a possibility. And was totally 
ignored, because the world has sunk to such a depth of 
depravity that it no longer even remembers the light of day. 
Yet it is possible that Mr. Chamberlain may be proved a true 
prophet on a quite short view. When Governments are all 
embarked at top speed on a course they cannot keep, it is 
certain that they will have to stop ; and what Mr. Chamber- 
lain on March 24th called “a reasonable balance of arma- 
ments by agreement rather than by free and unlimited 
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competition ” is the only way to stop unless the world is to 
come to a violent end. By the commonest of all miracles, 
however, the world has a way of surviving. 


2. The Anschluss Plebiscite. 


Das germanische Reich deutscher Nation in its entire 
manhood and womanhood went to the poll on April roth. 
The event had been preceded by a campaign conducted by 
Herr Hitler and his men in mixed tones and confidence, 
exaltation, bluster and bellicosity. In Germany they know 
the result of these things in advance. When on the eve of 
the poll Field-Marshal Goring, speaking in the Berlin Sport- 
palast, prophesied a Ioo per cent. vote throughout the Reich, 
including Austria, he knew what he was talking about. When . 
he added that “ the sharp sword alone can achieve peace,” he 
was wandering away from his facts and getting a little 
muddled. The ceremonies were completed in the early hours 
of April 11th by the triumphantly established “ yes ” for the 
Fihrer. Curiously the figure for the whole Reich, including 
Austria, was 99°08 per cent. in favour of the union, and in 
Austria alone it was higher, 99:75 per cent. Herr Hitler 
called it “‘ the highest justification of my whole career and the 
proudest moment of my life.” 

There was an interesting and harmonious contribution 
made to the ceremonies by the Germans living in England. 
Two thousand five hundred German men and women boarded 
the German ship Wilhelm Gustloff at Tilbury that morning to 
vote in the plebiscite. The ship is named after the murdered 
Nazi leader in Switzerland. It is a 25,000-ton ship specially 
built by the German Government to provide holiday tours for 
the German working classes in the “ Strength through Joy ” 
campaign. It berths 1,400 people, has a crew of 400, and can 
do 16 knots. The voyage to Tilbury was its maiden voyage. 
The procedure was that the ship picked up the voters at 
Tilbury, steamed down the Thames and out beyond the three- 
_ mile territorial waters, and then brought back the voters to 
Tilbury. Outside the territorial limits the ship became 
technically German territory. Owing to the fact that it could 
not navigate the Thames except at high tide, the voting and 
its attendant ceremonies had to be prolonged for twelve hours. 
Two special trains left St, Pancras station for Tilbury early 
in the morning to enable the voters to be on board by Io a.m. 
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High tide was at 10.51 a.m. The Wilhelm Gustloff could not 
return to Tilbury till after 11 (high tide was at 11.28 p.m.), 
when the two trains took the party back to St. Pancras. 
As the total number of Germans resident in Britain amounted 
to 34,000—it is estimated that there are 25,000 German girl 
servants in this country—the German Embassy adopted the 
principle of accepting applications from would-be voters in 
strict rotation. The twelve hours that were spent outside 
territorial waters were made the occasion of a typically merry 
German “ spree,’ with good food, beer, music, dancing, at 
the expense of the German Government. A nominal charge 
of 3s. per head was made as a small contribution to the 
expenses, just as in the “ Strength through Joy” cruising 
holidays the workers and clerks are asked to contribute a 
minute nominal sum towards the costs. It was understood in 
advance that the voting, though very secret, would reveal 
a 100 per cent. solidarity, or thereabouts, in favour of the 
Fiihrer’s Austrian policy. 

The union of Austria with Germany had become an accom- 
plished fact. Europe quickly acclimatised itself to the nearer 
prospect of Herr Hitler’s 100,000 Germans one day becoming 
the dominant fact in Central Europe. On April 2nd, less than 
three weeks after Mr. Chamberlain had “ severely ” con- 
demned the Anschluss, or the method used in effecting it, and 
had recorded the “ profound shock” thereby administered 
to the cause of peace, Sir Nevile Henderson, British Am- 
bassador in Berlin, informed Herr von Ribbentrop, German 
Foreign Minister, that the British Legation in Vienna would 
be converted into a Consulate-General. Thereby the Anschluss 
was “recognised” by the British Government. Four days 
later the State Department in Washington announced that 
the German Ambassador had been informed of America’s 
decision in the like sense. European concern was now con- 
centrated on Czechoslovakia’s attempt to satisfy the Sudeten- 
deutschen. 


: GrorcE GLaAscow. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: THE HUMAN 
PROBLEM.* 


Numerous books on unemployment have been published 
during the last few years, and the problem has been surveyed 
from many standpoints. A very noteworthy addition to this 
literature has now been made by the publication of Men 
Without Work. The book is a Report made to the Pilgrim 
Trust, which, with wise public spirit, bore the entire cost of 
an investigation the results of which are embodied in this 
volume. Set on foot by the Archbishop of York’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee, the Enquiry has been carried out under the 
direction of Miss Eleanora Iredale, who has been assisted by 
a very competent staff, consisting of Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, 
Mr. A. D. K. Owen, Dr. H. W. Singer, and towards the end 
by Dr. Wagner. The importance attached to the investiga- 
tion is shown by the fact that Mr. Oakeshott, a master at 
Winchester College, was given a year’s leave of absence by 
the Head Master in order that he might take part in the 
work. 

The Enquiry has been carried out in a very comprehensive 
way. The survey embraces facts and figures and includes the 


* Men Without Work. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
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physical, psychological and moral problems, particularly of 
long unemployment. Particular issues raised by the wage 
problem, the older men and the younger men are dealt with, 
while an important section is concerned with unemployment 
among women. A careful study of the Social Service Move- 
ment has been made, dealing with the general problems of the 
unemployment clubs and with the interesting schemes that 
are being carried on in Wigan, Lincoln and elsewhere. Certain 
special information is conveyed in a series of Appendices, 
which include carefully compiled statistical tables. 

The method adopted for the Enquiry, which was personally 
conducted by the members of the staff, was to select six 
“sample ” areas, namely Deptford and Leicester as com- 
paratively prosperous, the Rhondda in South Wales and 
Crook in Durham as representing the depressed areas, and 
Liverpool and Blackburn, which, although not classed as 
depressed areas, have suffered and are suffering severely from 
unemployment. These “samples” have revealed a good 
many features which are common not only to them all, but 
to the country as a whole, while distinctive features that are 
due to differences of background, environment, and of 
differentiating industrial conditions, are described in each 
case. 

While economic and other practical considerations are 
carefully dealt with, the great distinction of the volume is 
that it concentrates attention on the human side with a 
thoroughness and insight which have not hitherto been 
approached, at all events on so extensive a scale. Withthe help 
and encouragement of local officers of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board and of others charged with responsibility in 
the matter, the investigators found entrance into the homes 
and received the confidence of many of the unemployed 
themselves. Visits to their homes enabled the family aspects 
of unemployment to be appreciated and described. This is 
indeed a human document, and its results are conveyed with 
a lucidity and vividness which make the volume an impressive 
appeal to the conscience as well as the sympathies of the 
nation as a whole. 

It is impossible within the limits of this notice to give 
details either in respect of the facts or of the valuable criticisms 
and suggestions with which the Report is enriched. It must 
suflice to say that while the volume makes a moving appeal to 
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the sympathies of its readers, it is precise in its statements, 
and these are summed up in valuable statistical tables which 
are to be found not only in the Appendix but scattered 
throughout the book, and that sum up the results of all the 
special enquiries. 

Very high praise indeed must be given to the survey as a 
whole. It exhibits not only indefatigable work and thorough 
exploration but wise reflection and balanced judgment. 
Controversial issues are skilfully avoided. Precision is given 
to general impressions. Generalisations are founded on the 
evidence and characteristics of particular but typical cases. 
The whole Report is presented in an admirable literary style 
which carries the reader along with sustained interest from 
beginning to end. The book demands, and will undoubtedly 
receive, the careful attention and gratitude alike of public 
authorities, administrators, and social workers. To the 
attention of all these the Report must be highly com- 
mended. 

A concluding tribute must be paid not only to the investi- 
gators and to the Pilgrim Trust, but to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press for the way in which the volume has been produced 
in so attractive a style and at so low a cost as to make it 
easily accessible to all those who are concerned with the 
momentous problems of which it admirably treats. 


fa5 00 


ARTHUR HENDERSON.*® 


Mrs. Hamilton’s life of Arthur Henderson is a little master- 
piece. It is neither too long nor too short. It is the work of an 
admiring friend and a political comrade. It is written with con- 
siderable literary distinction. It should be widely read, both 
as a contribution to the history of our time and as a portrait 
of one of the most attractive figures on the European political 
stage during the present century. Unlike most prominent 
politicians, he had critics but no enemies. Here is the story 
of a Scottish Puritan who knew hunger and unemployment in 
his youth, who worked for many years as an iron-moulder at 
Newcastle, who served his apprenticeship as a member of the 
Town Council, who organised the Labour Party, who made 
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his mark directly he entered Parliament at the age of forty, 
who sat in the War Cabinets, who held the posts of Home 
Secretary and Foreign Secretary in the two Labour Govern- 
ments, who ended his career as President of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. “ Uncle Arthur ” remained throughout the 
simple, kindly, wholesome, helpful, cheerful human being, 
whom success could never spoil. 

What was the secret of this astonishing ascent ? He was 
not brilliant, he had no contact with the intellectual life, he 
was not an orator. His strength lay in his character, his 
absolute reliability, his shrewdness, his power of managing 
men whether as individuals or en masse, his mastery of the 
arts of conciliation, his immense power of work, his instinct 
for organisation. He knew his powers, but he was also 
modestly conscious of his limitations. Nothing in this volume 
is more interesting than the story of the co-operation between 
Henderson and MacDonald, and nothing shows the former in 
a more favourable light. There was never real intimacy or 
affection between the fastidious Intellectual and the trade 
unionist, but each realised the importance of the services of 
the other. So deeply convinced was Henderson that 
MacDonald was the best leader of a party which was struggling 
for recognition and which aimed at being more than the 
spokesman of the manual workers, that he refused all appeals 
from discontented members to assume the leadership. When 
it came to him unsought in 1931, after the tragic breach in the 
Labour ranks, it brought him no joy; for the party was 
routed at the polls and he never recovered from the shock of 
the sudden collapse of the second Labour Government. 

From the point of view of history as opposed to biography, 
the most valuable parts of the book are the chapters on 
Stockholm, on the two years at the Foreign Office, 1929-31, 
and on the Disarmament Conference. The mission to Russia 
in 1917 was his official initiation into the intricacies of foreign 
affairs. He saw that the only chance of keeping Russia in the 
war was to work out a reasonable settlement. Lloyd George 
accepted the plan of a Socialist Conference at Stockholm 
before Henderson, and then ran away from it. Henderson, 
once convinced of its utility, continued to champion it, and 
for its sake lost his place in the Coalition Cabinet. Once out 
of office he drew closer to MacDonald and the other opponents 
of the war in the common effort to shorten the struggle by 
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formulating a programme of peace. The loss of his eldest son 
brought home to him the realities of war, and the memory of 
the great catastrophe coloured the remainder of his life. He 
asked for the Foreign Office in 1929 because he believed he 
could there best serve the cause of peace. The acceptance of 
the Optional Clause of the Hague statute and of the General 
Act of Arbitration and Mediation showed that a new spirit 
had entered Downing Street. He believed in the League with 
all his heart and soul, and his policy was to make it work. 
He liked Geneva, and Geneva liked and respected him. The 
greatest compliment he ever received was the unanimous 
invitation to preside over the Disarmament Conference. 
That it failed was not his fault. He retained his faith when 
others lost it, but it was a sore trial to watch the fumbling 
futilities of the National Government. Whether a strong 
lead from Great Britain at the opening of the Conference in 
February 1932 would have saved the situation cannot be 
proved or disproved. All that we know is that it was never 
given. He lived just long enough to witness the attack on 
Abyssinia and the gathering of the dark clouds in Central 
Europe. He found consolation in the tranquil happiness of 
his home, in his unchanging belief in human nature, and in 


his simple Wesleyan faith. 
G. P. G. 


THE PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIALS.* 


The prime object of this important book is to discover and 
register the facts relating to the distributing of those raw 
materials which are vital to the consumption and industry of 
peoples. The statistical account of these facts occupies a 
large space and for economic students may constitute the 
most valuable part of the work. Mr. Kranold does not pretend 
to a complete exactitude. Measurements in some countries, 
and for some classes of materials, are not attainable. But his 
results are of great importance in their political as well as 
their economic bearing. For when he comes to “ weight ” 
his distribution figures, so as to measure the relative needs of 
the various countries, he reaches conclusions that are utterly 
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opposed to the commonly accepted views of politicians and 
the man in the street. “ One inference we may certainly draw 
with safety from our figures: i.e. that our enquiry into the 
existing distribution of productive wealth among the fifteen 
countries and empires possessing more than thirty millions of 
population explodes the myth of the division of mankind into 
‘have’ and ‘have-not’ nations. It does not abolish the 
assertion that some nations are much better off than others 
in respect to those attributes which interest us here: but the 
composition of the unfavoured group turns out to be quite 
different from what we hear so often stated, namely, that 
Germany, Italy and Japan are those unhappy nations which 
need a redistribution of raw materials in their favour.” 

The author divides the nations into four groups in the 
matter of distribution. First come the “ Plutocrats,”’ consist- 
ing of the United States, the Union of South Africa, Australia 
and Canada. The highest place is given to Canada. Next 
comes the Upper Middle Class, including Russia, Great 
Britain and, curiously enough, Italy. The Lower Middle Class 
comprises Holland, Brazil, Japan and France. The “ Pro- 
letarian ”’ nations are Poland, India and China. Of course, a 
good deal depends upon the climates of colonial empires, the 
size of their populations, and the availability of raw materials 
in respect of price and transmission. 

Two diverse policies are open to countries whose soil has 
reached a low level of fertility. One is that adopted by 
England of letting the inferior land go out of cultivation, 
trusting more and more to foreign foods and materials pur- 
chased by exports from the urban industries. The other is 
that adopted by Germany of keeping up her country popula- 
tion by artificial aids. A blend of both policies has recently 
come to the front under the name of isolationism, partly for 
military security, partly for social reasons, including consider- 
ations of health and vigour. The entrance of the chemical and 
biological services into land policy is visibly modifying the 
earlier tendency towards division of labour upon a statical 
consideration of natural resources. The decline of the birth- 
rate in most white countries has an obvious play in deter- 
mining land policies. Nationalism in its various aspects 
1s opposed to what was formerly deemed the “ natural ” 
economy of international co-operation for the maximum 
productivity of the earth. 
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Mr. Kranold gives due attention to the new political 
problems which have arisen, concerning not only the exporta- 
tion of materials, but the migration of relatively excessive 
populations to lands where they can be more productively 
employed. He would favour an International Planning 
Authority, set up either by the League of Nations or some 
other combination, so as to smooth existing conflicts and 
misunderstandings and to take a really scientific, far-sighted 
view of the best use and further development of world 
resources, with the necessary free trade and stable finance. 
He recognises that some cession of existing sovereignty may 
be required for the achievement of such a scheme. But he is 
not dismayed by the political barriers which insane super- 
nationalism presents to what can be demonstrated to make for 
the common benefit of all the co-operating nations. 


J. A. Hozson. 


PSY GHOEOGY DOWN=THE:AGES? 


The history of science is not studied to-day merely for the 
sake of curious interest, or to add a feature to the portrait of 
an age; it is itself a science and a discipline, because of its 
bearing on methodology and on the interpretation of results. 
The programme of a school is determined in the historical 
movement by preceding failures and successes, but the 
dialectic of the movement does not itself assure a rational 
progress : without the light of history, wandering is mistaken 
for advance. Professor Spearman in this work has not himself 
written a history of his science (he disclaims the intention), 
but he has effectively used the materials of history as of con- 
temporary value for a general survey of the present state of 
psychology. He finds that the demolition of the old faculty 
psychology and of atomic associationism, a work in which 
modern psychologists rejoice, far from having cleared the 
ground for the foundations of a science, has heaped it with 
linguistic litter. Tracing down the ages the use of terms, he 
shows how confusion has become obscurity, to the defeat of 
analysis and description. Much that passes for new theory is 
but old fallacy writ large. Further, “ the course of mental 


* Psychology Down the Ages. By C. Spearman, F.R.S., Ph.D. Macmillan & Co. 
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science has to a great extent been one of discovering, forget- 
ting, and rediscovering.” Indeed, the truth of the old doc- 
trines (or at least their virtue) is revealed by their historical 
persistence: faculties are there ; the summation of atomic 
sensations does take place. But a science requires laws, and 
therefore experiment and measurement. Fae 

Defining the accepted logical criteria of scientific laws, 
Professor Spearman goes on in his second volume to detail the 
achievement of the London school, which is gaining in influ- 
ence and makes far-reaching claims. His exposition gives an 
account of the three exhaustive principles of cognitive faculty 
by whose operation, it is claimed, the mind is furnished ; and, 
in the last part, the quantitative statistical study of the factors 
involved in mental performance is described—the famous 
discovery of G, and recent investigations of what qualities go 
with what in character and personality. His account, viewed 
in relation to the scope of the whole book, gives the orienta- 
tion of the school in the total context of history and contem- 
porary work, and indicates its ultimate limitation. 

The impressive range of the book, at some expense of depth 
and sufficiency, makes it a repository of suggestive references 
on all the vital topics of psychology. But it must be remarked 
in qualification that the chapter on the laws of “ orexis ” is 
woefully inadequate. There are references to Paulhan, Shand, 
and the psycho-analysts, but no mention of Urban’s careful 
study of the laws of valuation or of other classical work in 
this field which has attracted so many able minds in recent 
years. Indeed, the author’s handling of the topic is made 
fruitless by his own special preoccupation with cognition. 

Professor Spearman’s lucidity of exposition, his sanity, 
playfulness, and freedom from prevalent superstitions serve 
the cause of his science perhaps as much in this book as does 
the original work published in his others. The desperate need 
of sound logical criteria and exact methods in a new science 
is brought home by the depressing thought that it is perfectly 
possible in the first phases for eminent talent and prodigious 
industry throughout a generation of work to produce negligible 
results dissolved in a sea of publications. Professor Spearman 
has done as much as any man to force his science beyond that 
stage, and his book confidently challenges judgment on that im- 
pressive line of effort which he has initiated and still inspires. 

H. J. Buackuam. 
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MARYOSHELEEY.* 


“ Shelley and Mary were so blended in their lives that I do 
not well see how their biographies can be separated.” So 
wrote Hogg, when preparing his Life of the poet. But Mary 
was a woman of originality, intellect and charm in her own 
right, who, after that brief radiant morning of union with 
her “Elfin Knight,” had to live through a long day till 
eventide: Miss Grylls’ description of her during this less- 
known period adds special interest to her book—a romance 
and a recessional. No reader of it can doubt that Mary was 
Shelley’s true soul-mate, loyal, loving and beloved to the 
end, whatever passing clouds may have dimmed their 
happiness, such as the loss, deeply felt, of their infant 
children, the perennial tiresomeness of Claire, or Shelley’s 
platonic infatuation for Emilia Viviani. Reference to the 
unfortunate Harriet is inevitable. Miss Grylls shows that 
Shelley knew her to have been unfaithful, and believed her 
willing for a separation on a promised allowance, and that he 
thus considered himself free. This view he impressed on the 
seventeen-year-old Mary, whose mind and heart he had 
captivated, and so won her consent. 

After Shelley’s death, all must admire the courage with 
which the young widow sought to defend his memory, to be 
loyal to his and her friends, and to eke out the small allowance 
she received from Sir Timothy by supporting her boy and 
herself by her pen (she was already known as the author of 
Frankenstein) ; all will rejoice that her son and his wife 
amply repaid this devotion in her later years. The develop- 
ment in Mary’s rather complex personality is well brought 
out and the sketches of subsidiary characters are revealing. 

Miss Grylls has had access to family records, some never 
published before, some quoted only in garbled or inaccurate 
form by previous biographers. They include a number of 
important letters, and the Journal in five MS. volumes, of 
which the first three contain entries by both Shelley and 
Mary, the two latter by her alone. The Appendix gives a full 
account of Frankenstein and of Mary’s other writings. Two 
of the illustrations, one of Mary at nineteen, one of her father, 
are here reproduced for the first time. BGs, 


* Mary Shelley: a Biography. By R. Glynn Grylls. Oxford University Press. 18s. 
1938. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
CONSTITUTION. 


In the first nine volumes of his monumental History of 
English Law* Sir William Holdsworth dealt largely with the 
course of legal development up to the end of the seventeenth 
century. He has now begun his final Book which, when com- 
pleted in six volumes, will carry the History to the passing of 
the Judicature Act of 1875. The three volumes now published 
relate almost entirely to the eighteenth century, and deal in 
particular with public law, the character and significance of 
legislation and the influence of lawyers upon the direction of 
legal growth. These volumes cover an immense ground and 
will be of value to others besides the legal historian, because at 
so many points they touch on, and explain from a legal angle, 
questions of political, social and economic history. 

Although the Revolution of 1688 had established the pre- 
dominance of the House of Commons, the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century was the division of power 
between the Crown, Lords, Commons and the Courts, which 
as autonomous units developed in their own way and checked 
each other. This was the “ efficient secret ” of the constitu- 
tion rather than Montesquieu’s theory of a functional division 
of legislature, executive and judicature which was patently 
false in fact. Sir William stresses the importance of the 
patronage and influence of both the Crown and the Lords in 
checking the Commons and also providing the co-operative 
link necessary for stable government. Only by means of this 
system was it “‘ possible for the Crown and the House of Lords 
to maintain their independent powers; so that it was the 
final and effective cause of the maintenance of the balance of 
power and the constitution.” This “ link of influence ” was 
gradually weakened as organised parties developed and col- 
lective ministerial responsibility emerged and was finally 
snapped by the Reform Bill, 1832, which substituted the link 
of a Cabinet wholly subordinate to the Commons. 

The theory of divided powers was well represented in local 
government where administration and control were split 
among various autonomous bodies, each independent of the 
Crown and Parliament and only subject to partial supervision 


“A History of English Law. By Sir William Holdsworth. Volumes X, XI and 
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by the Courts. The justices inherited a wide range of adminis- 
trative and judicial duties, which a reluctant Parliament in 
some respects modified or increased, as for example in regard 
to poor law, vagrancy and liquor licensing. But Sir William 
emphasises that such legislation was subsidiary in importance 
and significance to the mass of local and private Acts which 
imposed special powers on existing bodies and more particu- 
larly upon ad hoc authorities, such as improvement commis- 
sioners, commissioners for sewers and turnpike trusts. The 
new public services demanded by industrial expansion and 
growing urban life were considered outside the province of the 
Crown or Parliament. Ad hoc legislation was thus especially 
significant since it introduced “ modern ideas into important 
departments of the local government and which could have 
been introduced in no other way.” In other spheres also Sir 
William shows the importance of the private Act in testing 
new ideas and suggesting the lines of subsequent general 
legislation, as for example in the various public utility 
Clauses Acts and law of divorce and of naturalisation. 
Although general legislation in the eighteenth century 
covered a wide area, as Sir William’s detailed analysis shows, 
particularly in the field of industry and commerce, it created 
few fundamental changes in private law. Private legislation 
freed a reluctant legislature from the necessity of much 
interference and this, argues Sir William, permitted the 
judges to develop the law with unbroken continuity in accord- 
ance with the changing needs of the age. The author dis- 
cusses in particular the enduring work of Lord Hardwicke in 
founding the modern rules of equity and the achievement of 
Lord Mansfield in expanding and rationalising the common 
law. In some respects Mansfield’s reforming zeal was prema- 
ture and his views were rejected, as in the enforceability of a 
written promise unsupported by consideration. It is interest- 
ing to note that on this point Lord Mansfield’s opinion has 
been recently followed in a recommendation by the Law 
Revision Committee. 

The historical importance of colonial constitutional law in 
the eighteenth century is well appreciated by Sir William, who 
deals at length with colonial expansion and government in 
both America and India. Incidentally he treats Warren 
Hastings as, “ with the exception of Chatham, the ablest 
statesman of the eighteenth century,” and justifies fully his 
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administration. While it was settled that the Crown could no 
longer legislate for a colony invested with representative 
institutions, a colonial assembly was regarded in English law 
as a mere by-law making body, somewhat similar to the 
Corporation of London. To enforce such a narrow view when 
in practice the local legislature had largely acquired, by 
- methods analogous to those of the English Commons in the 
preceding century, control of the colonial government was to 
invite revolution. 

In the nineteenth century this view steadily enlarged so 
that the colonial assembly came to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent legislature with plenary powers within its jurisdic- 
tion. The formal conferment of sovereign authority by the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, was but the natural and logical 
culmination of this growth. 


THE FAITH OF VibPRkaAr.. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, by stressing the principles which 


reformers should observe, has written a stirring defence of 
Liberal faith. He shows how latssez-faire halted Liberal pro- 
gress by falsely assuming a realm of freedom, i.e. natural law 
in the exchange economy of divided labour, apart from a 
realm of law where the state had jurisdiction. Liberals also 
erroneously assumed that this natural law could be formulated 
in the first stage of an economic enquiry, which they should 
have interpreted as a searching criticism of their social order. 
So they became “ helpless apologists for miseries and abuses ” 
and thereby allowed Collectivists, whether Communist, 
Democratic or Fascist, to impose their fallacious remedies. 
But the application of the latter and their results enable 
Liberals to apprehend afresh the ideal which is implicit in the 
Industrial Revolution ; for Adam Smith was substantially 
right in asserting that “ the wealth of nations proceeds from 
the division of labour in widening, and, therefore, freer, 
markets,” which “ destroys the self-sufficiency of nations, 
localities and individuals, making them deeply and intricately 
interdependent.” ‘No Gandhi can withstand this tide in 
men’s affairs.” The Good Society is inevitably a world 
society, not a “‘ mould in which human life is to be shaped ” ; 
and to realise which men must transform their customs and 

* The Good Society. By Walter Lippmann. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. tos. 6d. net. 
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institutions or “sink into squalor and servitude.” Yet 
Collectivists in order to escape the ruthless dictation of an 
open market have sought to replace it by coercive, centralised 
authority, instead of trying to maintain and improve markets 
and accomplish those vast and beneficent reforms which the 
division of labour entails. The author gives an agenda of 
such reform in which the State is envisaged as judicial rather 
than administrative, protecting individuals and associations 
against those who are stronger than they. Even Liberals will 
accept certain of his conclusions with reservations, and regard 
his suggestions as applicable by those future generations to 
whom he looks for confirmation of his thesis. 

But more important than any suggested reform which 
may or may not prove feasible, is the author’s passionate 
vindication of Liberal faith, of its spirit rather than the 
letter. How ironically he reveals the omnipotent preten- 
sions and plight of dictators, who are forced to militarise their 
impoverished subjects and stultify their minds, in order to 
regiment them; or of planners, who are obliged to prove 
their foresight by ignoring the needs and purposes of those 
who will not fit into their plans. He shows that Liberal faith 
is essentially religious, being founded on a law which tran- 
scends attempts to formulate it, and on the conviction that 
men are “inviolable persons”? who cannot be treated as 
“ things.” By proclaiming this truth the Christian Gospel has 
** anchored the rights of man in the structure of the universe ”’; 
and Liberalism exists to maintain these rights by accomplish- 
ing men’s freedom, and opposing all that “ perverts, sterilises 
and corrupts” the little freedom which they have so far 
attained. “ It stakes its hopes upon the human spirit released 
from and purged of all arbitrariness.” 


i pol ade gb 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Sir Charles Firth’s Essays, Historical and Literary* will be welcomed 
by friends, pupils and admirers of the great scholar who gave his life 
to the study of England in the seventeenth century. The seven massive 
essays which compose the volume deal with Ballads and Broadsides in 
the age of Shakespeare, Raleigh’s History of the World, Milton as an 
historian, Clarendon, Bunyan, Burnet as an historian, the political 
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significance of Gulliver’s Travels. All have appeared before, but not all 
are easy to find. The vast learning is lightly borne, and Firth is much 
more readable than Gardiner. That he wrote very few large works is 
regrettable, but his minor writings are of such high quality that we 
are in some degree compensated and consoled. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Marvin’s The New Vision of Man* combines the buoyancy of 
perpetual youth with the mellow wisdom of age. Its theme is the 
ascent of man, as revealed to us above all by the progress of our know- 
ledge during the last hundred years. He looks back with pride on the 
stages of the long climb, on the manifold obstacles overcome, on the 
experiments which have succeeded, on the ideals which have been 
wholly or partially realised. Unlike the professional historians, who 
inevitably confine themselves to the historic period, Mr. Marvin pays 
tribute to our prehistoric ancestors who laid the foundations on which 
our civilisation has been built. Knowing as well as anyone the perils 
of the hour, he refuses to despair. The forces which bring us together 
seem to him stronger than those which drive us apart. Man has created 
civilisation and he will not let it fail. This is a brave book. If we need 
a tonic in these anxious times, here it is. 

* * * * * 


Richard Porson} is a short biographical essay by Mr. M. L. Clarke of 
the great classical scholar, who is now chiefly remembered for his 
textual emendations and metrical discoveries. While the author 
appreciates his lasting, if limited, contributions to classical learning, 
he deals in particular with the events of his life, his contemporary 
reputation in the second half of the eighteenth century as scholar and 
conversationalist and his character. That he drank is not denied, but 
“it would not be correct to call Porson a habitual drunkard.” Mr. 
Clarke points particularly to his lack of ambition and consciousness 
“of an incapacity for original composition on a considerable scale.” 
In his own chosen field of textual criticism he was unsurpassed and 
comparable only with Bentley. He showed a passion for accuracy and 
truth. Indifferent to money, he displayed an intellectual honesty 
remarkable for his age. His scrupulous conscience was exemplified in 
throwing up a Cambridge fellowship rather than take Holy Orders, 
being “something of an anti-clerical,” perhaps “a conscientious 
agnostic.” Mr. Clarke’s little book is a welcome sketch of this great 
scholar’s life. 

* * * * * 

The Information Department at Chatham House has published a 
Paper on China and Fapant which will prove invaluable to those who 
seek an impartial analysis of the Far Eastern struggle set accurately 
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in its historical background. The Paper traces the principal events in 
the Far East from the Treaty of Peking, 1860, to the outbreak of 
fighting in July 1937 and the subsequent course of hostilities with 
their international repercussions. In discussing the political factors at 
work in both countries, the Paper stresses the effect of actual hostili- 
ties, once begun, in uniting the whole Japanese nation, formerly 
divided, behind her military leaders, and on the other hand in 
strengthening the coherence and solidity of a nascent Chinese national- 
ism. While not weighing the relative importance of economic condi- 
tions, strategy against Russia and prestige in determining Japanese 
policy, the Paper deals at some length with the economic factor. 
Japan’s population of some seventy million increases by one million 
annually, and the Paper takes a common view that only a fraction of 
this yearly growth can possibly be counterbalanced by emigration. 
The “ only real solution ” lies in industrialisation. An economic bloc 
including Japan, Manchukuo and China could not be self-sufficient in 
all basic raw materials and would be definitely weaker in resources 
than the British Empire or the United States. 


* * * * * 


Two new volumes in The Worlds Classics series have made easily 
and cheaply accessible a useful collection of Speeches and Documents in 
International A ffairs, 1918-1937.* ‘The selection is edited by Professor 
A. Berriedale Keith, who starts with President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points and the Treaty of Versailles and concludes with the Imperial 
Conference Resolution on foreign policy in June 1937. The Sino- 
Japanese conflict is thus altogether excluded. Non-intervention in 
Spain is dealt with up to the Bilbao blockade debate in the House of 
Commons on April 14th last year. Inclusion of all important documents 
and speeches is clearly impossible in the space available and the diff- 
culties of selection are apparent. There are, however, a number of 
omissions which may be particularly regretted, such as the subsidiary 
Peace Treaties, Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the League Assembly 
on sanctions in September 1935 and the Austro-German Agreement 
of July 11th, 1936. Professor Keith has contributed a valuable intro- 
duction in which he outlines, and briefly gives his interpretation of, the 
course of events. 

* * * * * 

Conditions in Soviet Russia are considered from different angles in 
two recent books which reach most divergent conclusions. Russia in 
Chainst is “a record of unspeakable suffering “‘ by a Russian emigré, 
M. Ivan Solonevich, who with his son and brother escaped in 1934 from 
a concentration camp in the White Sea region and is now editing in 
Sofia an anti-Soviet journal. They were sentenced in 1933 by the 
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G.P.U. for attempting to leave the country and in this volume 
M. Solonevich describes the appalling conditions of starvation, depriva- 
tion and brutality which characterise these huge settlements of penal 
labour. This book is based not only on personal experiences but on a 
wide knowledge, gained through lucky employment in the camp 
administration. Before his arrest the author had travelled extensively 
over Russia as an official sporting journalist, and he concludes that 
conditions outside the camps are little better in a country “ suffocating 
beneath unspeakable oppression.” On the other hand, a much more 
pleasant, though extremely drab, picture is drawn by Mr. Sidney I. 
Luck, who spent his youth in Czarist Russia and returned in April 
1936 for three months as a lay member of the British Eclipse Expedition 
which observed the event at Omsk, a great agricultural centre in 
Western Siberia. In Observation in Russia,* Mr. Luck has published 
his daily diary which, apart from some account of the Expedition’s 
work, is largely an observer’s record of Russian life. He insists that no 
restraint was placed upon his movements and he certainly mixed and 
talked with many types of people. He was much impressed by the 
widespread energy, keenness and faith in the existing régime. His view 
of living conditions may be summed up when he declares that the 
Russian worker and landless peasant fare as well as their Polish counter- 
parts. In a Foreword Professor J. A. Carroll says something of the 
technical work of the Expedition. 
* * * * * 


Modern Painting in England} is a short and instructive appreciation 
of English art and painters from Whistler to the present day by Miss 
Mary Chamot. The author, who is an old Slade student, tends perhaps 
not unnaturally to emphasise the importance of new movements. 
Very properly, for example, she stresses the influence of the New English 
Art Club. On the other hand she depreciates the standing of the Royal 
Academy. She is sympathetic, though not enthusiastic, toward the 
surrealists. Her criticisms of the principal painters of the period will 
be read with interest if not always accepted. The book includes a 
useful biographical index of over 250 artists and some seventy 
illustrations, 
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